Shooting 

In Charles 
Village 
investigated 


By LAURA MUTH 


News & Features Editor 


Police have apprehended the per- 
son who allegedly sent the sounds 
of six or seven gunshots echoing 
just one block away from the dor- 
mitories last Sunday morning. 

At around two a.m., gunshots 
were heard between the 3300 and 
3500 blocks of St. Paul Street. 

Police were on the scene be- 
fore the gunshots were reported, 
having been called in to handle 
an alleged altercation at The Den, 
according to Carrie Bennett, stu- 
dent/community liaison and com- 
pliance officer. 

In an e-mail to the News-Let- 
ter, Bennett wrote that the offi- 
cers present attempted to clear the 
crowd that had shifted from The 
Den to the intersection of 33rd and 
St. Paul, where Bennett was work- 
ing. 
“While the officers and I were 
dispersing the crowd, we all heard 
what sounded like six to seven 
gunshots,” she wrote. “The police 
officers left the area in pursuit.” 

Bennett later assisted several 
police officers in questioning 
nearby potential witnesses about 
the incident. 

“This highlights the partner- 
ship between the University and 
the community,” Community Re- 
lations Coordinator Salem Reiner 
said. “It emphasizes the impor- 
tance of a strong community.” 

He said that there was an open 
exchange of information between 
members of the community and 
campus security. 

Reiner explained that the Balti- 
more City police successfully ap- 
prehended the suspect. It was dis- 
covered that the gunman’s weapon 
only fired blanks. 

He described his reaction to the 
incident as one of “surprise, disap- 
pointment and concern, but also 
relief that no one was hurt.” 

Reiner added that although 
he has been working at Hop- 
kins since December of 2001, 
he does not recall any inci- 
dents of drive-by shootings so 

See SECURITY, pace A5 


By SARAH HERSH 
For the News-Letter 


While incoming freshmen 
scrambled to gather their new 
supplies for college this sum- 
mer, the Hopkins Office of 
Housing and Dining was doing 
some scrambling of its own. 

After miscalculations of how 
much the economy would affect 
enrollment numbers, the incom- 
ing freshman class is 119 stu- 
dents larger than the Office of 
Admissions’s original goal. 

The admissions department 
uses a model each year to esti- 
mate how many students offered 
admission would enroll. This 
model weighs different factors, 
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The Barnstormers performed The Hand that Cradles the Rock last Friday through Sunday. For a review, see page B3. 


including prospective students’ 
gender, intended major and state 
of residence. The model gives 
the percentage, based on previ- 
ous years, of how many students 
from each category are likely to 
accept. 

“In the past, [the model] has 
been very reliable,” Dean of En- 
rollment and Academic Services 
Bill Conley said. 

“The problem is that it can’t 
account for what hasn't hap- 
pened before. The economic situ- 
ation was obviously nothing we 
could statistically put into the 
model. We had to interpret as 
best we could what we thought 
would happen and how it would 
affect the yield,” Conley said. 


Blackout’ poliey limited Orientation 
week events hosted by fraternities 


Fraternities, including Wawa, we 
hibit freshmen from entering parti 


By POOJA SHAH 
News & Features Editor 


Fraternities may have violated 
the Orientation “blackout” policy 
due to a lack of clear guidelines 
and supervision. 

Prior to Orientation, chapters 
of the Inter-Fraternity Council 
(IFC) were notified that the week 
would be considered a “blackout” 
period, during which fraternities 
could not host events involving 
both alcohol and freshmen. 

According to Stephen 


Schatzman, IFC president and 
member of Alpha Delta Phi, the 
difficulty for many fraternities 
was that the policy was unclear. 
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were required to pro- 
es during Orientation 


“It wasn’t anyone's fault,” 
Schatzman said, “but the [be- 
ginning of the year] is a difficult 
time to facilitate communication 
between the IFC and fraternities 
because not everyone is on cam- 
pus yet.” 

On Aug. 26, Coordinator of 
Greek Life Rob Turning sent an 
e-mail to chapter presidents con- 
veying the agreement to not host 
such events from Aug. 28 to Sept. 
7. However, the extent to which 
these policies were followed has 
been unclear to administrators 
on campus. 

According to Turning, the 
blackout period had been estab- 
lished for several years before 

he began working at 
Hopkins in the fall of 
2004. 

“Tt wasnever explic- 
itly codified,” Turning 
said, “but it was an 
understanding that in 
order for freshmen to 
have the full Orienta- 
tion experience, we 
should eliminate the 
pressure of fraterni- 
ties and alcohol.” 

However, during 

orientations in 2007 
and 2008, IFC presi- 
dents did not mandate 
the blackout policy. 
Last fall, Turning said 
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that although some freshmen 
were hospitalized, these incidents 
may or may not have been attrib- 
uted to fraternities. 

Turning acknowledged that 
some fraternity leaders were 
caught off-guard since the black- 
out has not been enforced in the 
past few years. 

Schatzman commented that 
some fraternities did take nega- 
tively to the blackout period. 

“Some fraternities conveyed 
that it was unfortunate that fresh- 
man can't visit our houses dur- 


ing this great time,” Schatzman 
said. “Orientation is a time to 
See BLACKOUT, pace A5 
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Hopkins responds to 
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threat of swine flu 


Campus-wide effort has ensued to prevent outbreak 


By YOUNG-HEE KIM 


For the News-Letter 


Hopkins is preparing itself for 
what University health officials 
predict will be an outbreak of 
the H1N1 virus on campus — a 
threat heightened after a Home- 
wood student tested positive for 
influenza Type A. 

On Tuesday, Sept. 8, admin- 
istrators announced that three 
Homewood campus students re- 
ported to the Student Health and 
Wellness Center with influenza- 
like symptoms. 

None of these students re- 
quired special treatment other 
than what is normally recom- 
mended for the flu. 

From the early stages of the 
outbreak, the Hopkins commu- 
nity has been actively involved 
in plans to deal with a possible 
pandemic. 

“There has been a university- 
wide effort,” Alain Joffe, director 
of the Student Health and Well- 
ness Center said. 

“Since April, the University 
as a whole came together every 
week to prepare for the upcom- 
ing outbreak. The supply of hand 
sanitizers and posters emphasiz- 
ing hand-washing are all result 
of the timely meetings.” 


According to Joffe, The Student 
Health and Wellness Center has a 
stock of antiviral drugs Oseltami- 
vir, commonly known as Tamiflu. 
However, Tamiflu will only be 
administered to patients who are 
determined to be at risk of devel- 
oping complications, following 
directions from the Center for 
Disease Control and Prevention. 

Influenza A H1N1, also known 
as swine flu, is a Type A strain of 
influenza, which was responsible 
for major flu pandemics. Unlike 
Type B and C influenza, Type A 
strains are usually observed in 
animals. Thus the appearance of 
a Type A strain of influenza in 
humans presents a serious con- 
cern. 

Although Influenza A H1N1 
shows high infectivity, its sever- 
ity is similar to that of seasonal 
flu. The Center for Disease Con- 
trol and Prevention notes that 
“the proportion of deaths attrib- 
uted to pneumonia and influenza 
was low and within the bounds 
of what is expected in the sum- 
mer.” 

Rapid flu tests are offered at 
the Student Health and Well- 
ness Center, to quickly identify 
whether a student has the Type 
A strain of influenza. However, 
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In order to house the unexpectedly large number of freshmen who enrolled this 
fall, the Hopkins Inn was leased and furnished as a dorm. 


Using personal inference in 
addition to the model, the ad- 
missions department admitted 
4,300 freshmen out of an appli- 
cant pool of about 16,223. By ad- 
mitting an extra 150 to 200 stu- 
dents from previous years, the 
admissions department hoped 


SGA contests 
election rule 


Upperclassmen require fewer petition signatures for elections 


to enroll 1,205 freshmen and 
then admit from the wait-list to 
achieve the target of 1,235 stu- 
dents. 

In early May, when final de- 
cisions from incoming fresh- 
man were made, the admissions 
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fairness ol 
for freshmen 


By DIANA BAIK 
Copy Editor 


The Student Government As- 
sociation (SGA) met Tuesday to 
vote on a possible change to an 
election rule that was passed last 
March during the overhaul of the 
Council. on Student Elections’ 
(CSE) constitution. 


SCIENCE 


* Crosswords and tic 
tac toe sound 
childish but could 
prevent 
Alzheimer’s, 

Page B7 


* Clothes don’t 
make the man, but 
fit and layering do! 
Redefine your 
wardrobe this fall, 
Page A9 
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The SGA’s Appointments 
and Evaluations Committee 


Employment 
uncertain 
lor recent 
oraduates 


By SARAH CAPPONI 
For the News-Letter 


Entering the job market in 
the middle of a recession was a 
serious issue for recent Hopkins 
graduates — and more students 
from the class of 2009 are still 
looking for work. 

Though the Career Center no- 
ticed new trends in the way that 
both students and potential em- 
ployers reacted to finding a job 
in a vastly limited market, they 
are “still in the process of gather- 
ing data on the class of 2009, and 
therefore are hesitant to draw 
premature conclusions about last 
year’s graduates,” Career Center 
Director Mark Presnell said. 

Presnell reported that the Cen- 
ter recently found that eight per- 
cent of graduates from last year’s 
class remain in active pursuit 
of jobs, a three percent increase 
from the class of 2008. 

Of the graduates from 2008, 
42 percent are employed full- 
time, 41 percent are enrolled in 


questioned the constitutionali- 
ty of an election rule that stated 
that potential freshman sena- 
tors had to collect 200 signa- 


graduate or professional School 
and five percent are actively job- 
searching. 

Michael Sonnecken, a 2009 


tures in order to be considered 

for candidacy during the class 

elections, while upperclassmen 
SEE SGA, PAGE A4 


Arts 


graduate who majored in Pub- 

lic Health and is still searching 

for employment, called his job 
See EMPLOYMENT, Pace A4 
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COURTESY OF LUKE VARGAS 


Freshman Luke Vargas took a year after college to teach English, math and computer skills to children in South Africa. 


Luke Vargas, world traveler 


By SARAH TAN 


News and Features Editor 


Last summer, as most of his 
friends were heading off to col- 
lege, Luke Vargas was staying at 
home in Watertown, Mass. 

At that point, he did not re- 
ally have a plan, aside from his 
desire to take a year off before 
starting his freshman year at 
Hopkins. 

“Tm sort of a prep school kid 
from New England and it was 
during the first few weeks of 
freshman year of high school 


when I said, ‘I can’t do this for 
another four years,” Vargas 
said. 


Vargas soon found a pro- 
gram called Willing Workers In 
South Africa (WWISA), which 
would enable him to help teach 
elementary school children in 
that country. For two months, 
Vargas taught children English, 
mathematics and computer lit- 
eracy and lived in a farmhouse 
in, as he put it, “the African 
Outback.” 

He did not know entirely what 
he was getting into. 

“The program wasn’t more 
than two middle-aged guys 
drinking a lot of beer sitting 
around the house saying, ‘Well, 
if you want to go to the school 
today, we can drive you.’ A lot 
of independent thinking was re- 
quired,” he said. 

Then, in December, he de- 
cided to organize a backpack- 


ing trip with some of the people 
he had met in the WWISA pro- 
gram. 

For a whole month, Vargas 
paid a one-way fare for a bus and 
got on and got off wherever he 
wanted, traveling from cape to 
cape in South Africa. 

“Thinking back, I’d much rath- 
er be doing that now than doing 
my homework,” Vargas said. 

After his backpacking trip, he 
headed back to the United States, 
but back to Massachusetts. 

Instead, Vargas went into the 
Rocky Mountains in Montana, 
spending the following two 
months doing data entry for a 
small political website. 

“T really liked being out in the 
wilderness in the United States. 
It's almost as wild as Africa,” 
Vargas said. 

He returned home briefly at 
the end of April, but by May, 
Vargas was flying off to London 
to begin his internship with a 
member of British Parliament, 
Celia Barlow, a Labor Party So- 
cialist. For 12 weeks, he worked 
as her intern and assistant in the 
House of Commerce in West- 
minster. 

“Now I think I’m a socialist 
because of her,” Vargas said. 

To finish up a whirlwind year 
around the world, Vargas trav- 
eled by himself around Europe 
for two weeks, staying in hostels 
along the way. 

“My outlook seems very dif- 
ferent now. Some of my friends 


thought that my year off would 
be impossible, that I wouldn't 
be able to hang on, but now I’m 
able to pick out the things of the 
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Loan forgiveness program launched 


National initiative provides incentive to pursue careers in public service 


By PETER SICHER 


| Kor the News-Letter 
The Public Service Student 
Loan Forgiveness Option, a por- 
tion of the College Cost Reduc- 


tion and Access Act (CCRAA) of 
2007, went into effect this sum- 
mer. 

Maryland Democratic Con- 
gressman John Sarbanes (D— 
MD) wrote the new provision. 

According to Sarbanes’ web- 
site, the program “will forgive 
remaining debt after ten years of 
eligible employment and quali- 
fying loan payments. During 
those ten years, the Income 
Based Repayment (IBR) plan 
can help keep [loan payments] 
affordable.” 

According to the Federal Stu- 


| dent Aid website, “Under IBR, 
|| your required monthly pay- 


ment is capped at an amount 
that is intended to be afford- 


| able based on your income and 


family size.” 
Sarbanes’ website also noted 


| that the ten year payment pe- 


freshman experience that are | 
most important to me and go for | 


it,” Vargas said. 

Now that he is back in the 
U.S., Vargas is already planning 
his return to South Africa. In the 
coming summer, he hopes to go 
back and resume teaching. While 
at Hopkins, and he hopes to learn 
more about South African cul- 
ture. 

For high school seniors who 
have the financial means, Var- 
gas said he definitely recom- 
mends taking a year off before 
college. 

Although he admits it was de- 
pressing watching all the people 
he knew in his hometown leave 
him behind in late August, he 
feels that the year off has giv- 
en him time to realize what he 
wants to do in college and be- 


lieves that he has gained a new | 


perspective. 
After traveling on his own, he 


| wise,” Donnelly 


found that the transition to a col- | 


lege campus was not as difficult | 
| make in salary 


as he expected. 

“T don’t know too many other 
people who took a year off, but 
the ones that did are finding 
[that] college [is] not a shocking 
transition,” Vargas said. 

“There’s less of the stress 
and confusion in dealing with 
a new placeThat’s the major 
benefit of my year off.” 


| gram 


riod does not need to be con- 
secutive. 

According to MaKeda Scott, 
Director of Communications 
for Sarbanes, the congressman 
feels public service careers are 
important, but often not par- 
ticularly lucrative. 

“High levels of student loan 
debt significantly affect career 
decisions and make these careers 
untenable for many,” Scott wrote 
in an e-mail to the News-Letter. 

“This new law seeks to make 
public service an option for 
anyone who wishes to pursue 
such a career.” 

According to Laura Don- 
nelly, Director of Financial Aid 
at the Carey Business School 
and the School of Education, 
an advantage of the Public Ser- 
vice Student Loan Forgiveness 
program is that unlike in most 
cases of loan 
forgiveness, 


fessions that qualify for loan ¢ 
forgiveness include emergency 
management, military service, 
public safety, law enforcement, 
public interest law service, early 
childhood education, public ser- 
vice for individuals with disabili- 
ties and the elderly, public health, 
public education, public library 
services and school library or 
other school-based services. 
According to Scott, the Con- t 
gressional Budget Office predicts 1 
that there will be just less than 


c 


lass of 2006, 12 percent went 


into non-profits or government. 
In the class of 2005, 11 percent 
went into those fields. 


In addition, some of the 11 


percent from the class of 2008 
who are working, in biotechnol- 
ogy, pharmaceuticals or health- 


are and the 7 percent who are 


working in education are prob- 
ably eligible for the program. In 


he class of 2007, 8 percent went 
nto biotechnology, pharmaceuti- 


cals or healthcare, and 9 percent 
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Federal Direct PLUS Loans are one of the loans 


five million new direct loans is- 
sued this year that would be eli- 
gible for the program. 

However, Scott noted that 
since there is no requirement 
for individuals to participate in 
a career in public service, there 
is no way to know how many 
will take advantage of the loan 
forgiveness opportunity. 

According to the Hopkins 
Financial’ ‘Aid 
Office, in the 


the loans for- 
given will not 


count as: (ae hecausenitewill 
able income. : 
“Other- alleviate debt that 


said, “youmight 
have to pay 
more than you 


if you are hav- 
ing a $100,000 
loan forgiven.” 

Loans eligible for the pro- 
include the subsidized 
or unsubsidized Federal Direct 
Stafford Loans, Federal Direct 
Consolidation Loans and Fed- 
eral Direct PLUS Loans. Pro- 


It’s a great idea, 


shouldn’t be there. 
—NATHAN SHALOM, 


Academic Year 
2007-2008, 1277 
undergraduate 
students at the 
Homewood 
Campus _re- 
ceived Federal 
Direct Stafford 
Loans. 
SENIOR The JHU 
Career Cen- 
ter’s website 
shows that of 
the 42 percent of graduates of 
the class of 2008 employed full 
time, 14 percent are working 
in either government or the 
non-profit sector. 
In the class of 2007 and the 


Doctors at Hopkins Hospital weigh in on proposed health care reforms 


By TRANG “DIEM” VU 
For the News-Letter 


The subject of health care re- 
form has created a frenzy of de- 
bate nationwide and was the sub- 
ject of President Barack Obama's 
speech to Congress last night, but 
the general internists at Hopkins 
Hospital seem to agree in their 
views on health care reform. 

In his speech, Obama ex- 
plained to Congress the need for 
health care reforms that focus 
on lowering the costs of health 
care, restricting the cherry-pick- 
ing done by insurance compa- 
nies and improving preventive 

care. The White House website 
on health care reform also states 
that the plan calls for research 
investment and intervention pro- 
grams, eliminating unnecessary 
procedures and paperwork and 
initiating a pay-for-performance 
plan for doctors. 

Fred Brancati, chief of the Di- 
vision of General Internal Medi- 
cine at Hopkins Hospital said, 
“I am personally 110 percent in 
favor of reform and I believe my 
zeal is shared with general inter- 
nists across the country.” 

“In general, I am in favor of 
health care reform, particularly in 
providing access to care for all and 
lowering overall costs of health 
care” Rochelle Brown, medical 
instructor and General Internal 
Medicine faculty member, wrote 
in an e-mail to the News-Letter. 

All general internists inter- 
viewed were in support of some 
form of health care reform, 
though many also took issue with 


eh ag 


the pay-for-performance aspect 
of the plan, an important point of 
contention among physicians na- 
tionwide that would result in the 
government paying physicians 
for high-quality care rather than 
for more exams, procedures and 
paperwork. 

“I worry about some of the 
pay-for-performance programs,” 
Leonard Feldman, assistant pro- 
fessor of Medicine said. 

“1 think pay-for-performance 
would certainly give incentive to 
provide great care, but physicians 
should not be held responsible 
for the patient’s actions. Physi- 
cians counsel and motivate their 
patients. But we cannot control 
whether an individual will exer- 
cise, eat well, etc,” Feldman said. 

Steven Sisson, associate pro- 
fessor of Medicine and director 
of the Hopkins Medicine Internet 
Learning Center provided anoth- 
er difficult aspect of the pay-for- 
performance idea. 

“Let's say I have a patient who 
is noncompliant,” Sisson said. 
“She's got diabetes and she never 
takes her insulin. She doesn’t get 
her mammogram. She doesn’t get 
her colonoscopy. So when you 
look at my care of women with 
diabetes and screening women 
who need mammograms [and] 
colonoscopies, this patient is go- 
ing to hurt my numbers and make 
it look like I am giving poor qual- 
ity care,” he pointed out. 

“And the fear among doctors 
about these quality care initia- 
tives is that some doctors are go- 
ing to be tempted to discharge 
[noncompliant or complicated] 


patients from their practice.” 

“T would hate to see us mov- 
ing from insurance companies 
denying patients care because of 
preexisting conditions shifting 
over to physicians denying pa- 
tients care because of compliance 
and medical complexity issues,” 
Sisson said. 

Jeanne Clark, Director of the 
General Internal Medicine Fel- 
lowship, stated that the complex 
pay-for-performance _ proposal 
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Doctors atJohns Hopkins Hospital may be 
affected by proposed healthcare reforms. 


would be hard to regulate. 

“I do not think that the gov- 
ernment will be inherently unfair 
[but] I just am not aware of a way 
to do this well in all, or even in 
most circumstances,” Clark said. 

But in terms of the govern- 
mental control over doctor sala- 


ries, the physicians explained 


that the government’s influence 
on the payment of physicians is 
not new. 

“The government already 
plays a role in my salary through 
Medicare reimbursement rates,” 
Brown said. “Many private in- 
surers use the Medicare rates as 
measuring sticks to determine 
their own rates.” 

Of course, the health care 
buzz has been featured by the 
media for the past several weeks 
and escalated into a fiery political 
debate. 

Adam _ Sheingate, associate 
professor of American Politics 
and Comparative Public Policy at 
the undergraduate Political Sci- 
ence Department described the 
escalation of contention. 

“Really what’s motivating a 
lot of the opposition is a general 
anti-government sentiment, and 
frankly, in some cases, a misun- 
derstanding about the role that 
government already plays in 
health care,” Sheingate said. 

Daniel Barash, president of the 
Student Democrats at Hopkins 
added, “Disapproval is in the 
majority because there is a lot of 
misinformation— like Governor 
Sarah Palin’s Wall Street Journal 
op-ed about Obama’s proposed 
‘death panels.” 

Lauren Lutz, Vice President 
of the College Republicans, also 
commented about the role of gov- 
ernment in health care. 

“The health care system works 
for most people,” Lutz said. “Peo- 
ple just can’t afford it because of 
the controls that the government 
has over the health care industry.” 


According to Lutz, the way to 
solve the issue is to take away the 
governent controls and allow the 
health industry to operate in the 
free market. 

“It’s not that the free market 
has failed,” Lutz said. “It just 
hasn't been tried.” 

In addition to Obama’s trou- 
bles is the fact that he must earn 
the approval of Congress and its 
conference committees to fulfill 
his health care vision. 

“People have to realize that for 
advocates of health care reform 
and the Obama administration 
to succeed, they have to win at 
every step of the process,” She- 
ingate said. “The opponents of 
health care reform only have to 
win once and they have multiple 
opportunities to do so. That’s 
why most presidents have not 
been successful in reforming 
health care.” 

Sheingate predicted that the 
ideal health care reform plan will 
not be passed the way the Obama 
administration would prefer. 

“Obama's administration 
wants to increase coverage, im- 
prove quality and control costs. 


eligible for the loan forgiveness program 


went into education. In the class 
of 2006, 7 percent went into bio- 
technology, pharmaceuticals or 
healthcare and 11 percent went 
into education. 10 percent of 
those from the class of 2005 who 
went into full-time employment 
chose education as their field. 

At the professional schools, 
1004 students are receiving loans 
that would make them eligible 
for the Public Service Loan for- 
giveness program if they go into 


public service or non-profits. 


When asked if he thought the 
new program would encourage 
more graduates to go into public 
service, Dr. Mark Presnell, Direc- 
tor of the Career Center, said he 
was not prepared to draw con- 
clusions. 

He said that a_ significant 
number already go into public 
service. 

Presnell believes that financial 
considerations are less important 
in graduates’ decisions than the 
nature of the work. 

“They are aware of their debt,” 
Presnell said, “but I don’t think 
they let it limit their options.” 

Nevertheless, Presnell feels 
that the new program is a great 
idea. 

“We want to reward students 
who choose careers in public ser- 
vice or non-profits,” he said. 
Donnelly was also enthusias- 
tic. 

“I think it is an idea whose 
time has come,” she said. 

Speaking of those at profes- 
sional schools, Donnelly said, 
“Many students will benefit [es- 
pecially with] hiring down in the 
private sector, many will go into 
government...often at a lower 
salary, and this will make that 
easier for them.” 

Donnelly felt that amongst 
professional students, those 
most likely to take advantage 
of the loan forgivness program 
were nursing students, those 
interested in geriatric care, 
teaching, those looking at ca- 
reers in public safety and busi- 
ness students going into gov- 
ernment. 

Some students are enthusiastic 
about the new program. Fresh- 
man Miriam D’onofrio said it 
increased the likelihood that she 
would consider public service as 
a career. 

Other students have mixed 
feelings. 

Senior Nathan Shalom said, “It’s 
a great idea, because it will allevi- 
ate debt that shouldn't be there.” 

However, he thought it was 


Those three things are very dif- 
ficult to do at the same time.” But 
he added, “It’s also possible it 
may not be the last we hear about 
health care. We may achieve 
something now and come back to 
it another time, in another way.” 

But some physicians believe 
the reform plan will change this, 
including Brancati, who said, 
“It'll have a ripple effect—it’ll 
change the psychology of medi- 
cal students and residents.” 


limiting as well. 

“It funnels people into public 
service who wouldn't go into it 
otherwise,” he said. 

The College Cost Reduction 
Act, which included the Public 
Service Loan Forgiveness pro- 
gram, is budget neutral, accord- 
ing to Scott. 

The act will not cost taxpayers 
anything because it is paid for by 
decreasing federal subsidies to pri- 
vate student lenders. 


on 
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By GISELLE CHANG 
For the New s-Letter 


Although — the archaeology 

major and the Global Environ- 
mental Change and Sustainabil- 
ity (GECS) major are the first new 
majors at Hopkins in over five 
years, plans for such advances 
have been in the works. 
The University will not be add- 
Ing new professors but students 
can expect new classes with op- 
portunities of a different focus. 

Paula Burger, the dean of un- 

dergraduate education and the 
vice provost, wrote in an e-mail 
to the News-Letter that due to the 
University hiring freeze and cur- 
rent economic crisis, there will 
be no new professors joining the 
faculty to teach courses for the 
new majors. 
_ According to Burger, the idea 
for the archaeology major was 
born from the current faculty of 
numerous departments. 

“Since the 80s, we've had this 
long tradition in near eastern ar- 
chaeology with Glen Schwartz, 
who's done a lot of field work in 
Syria,” she wrote, adding that 
“between the 1920s and 1950 
there was a very significant fig- 
ure, the father of biblical archae- 
ology. William Albright was a 
major archaeological scholarly 
presence here.” p 

In order to help with the 
teaching load, Stephen Batiuk 
has joined the program as a post- 
doctorate fellow and will teach a 
few of the core classes. 

Burger explained that in con- 
trast with faculty appointments 
which are longer-term, post-docs 
are generally one or two year ap- 
pointments. 

“The department had some 
people on leave this year, and 
sadly, has lost a faculty member 
who died this summer, so it is es- 
pecially helpful to be able to have 
found a very able post-doc,” she 
wrote. 


Both Burger and Professor 
Glenn Schwartz, the co-director 
of the archaeology program, said 
that they hope to add to the ar- 
chaeology department's faculty 
in the near future. 

“Authorization has been giv- 
en to begin a faculty search for 
a regular rank faculty member 
whose expertise will contribute 
to the archaeology program,” 
Burger wrote. 

She explained that the faculty 
positions have not been as subject 
toa “hard” hiring freeze as admin- 
istrative positions since faculty 
have primary teaching obligations 
to meet. However, there are many 
areas where replacements are 
needed to fill the places of retired 
faculty members who have left. 

“This year we are planning on 
having a search for an assistant 
professor in archaeology to also 
help with the major,” Schwartz 
said. Burger added that “in 2010, 
we're hoping for a hire.” 

With currently around 20 
students, according to Professor 
Schwartz, including four current 
sophomores, both Schwartz and 
Burger predicted that interest in 
the archaeology major will grow. 
In addition, a Hopkins archaeo- 
logical collection will be return- 
ing to Gilman Hall upon comple- 
tion of its renovations, which is 
also expected to boost interest in 
the major. 

Furthermore, students are 
likely to be drawn by the option 
of doing field work with their 
professors. Schwartz said that 
since one of the requirements of 
the major is to do a summer of 
archaeological field work, “there 
is the possibility of undergradu- 
ate majors conducting field work 
with one of the Hopkins profes- 
sors.” 

The archaeology faculty will 
also include Professor Betsey 
Bryan, who has worked in Egypt, 
Professor Lisa DeLeonardis who 
has worked in Peru and Dr. Ste- 
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Hopkins sees orowth despite hiring freeze (SC moves to “less accessible” office 


phen Batiuk who has worked in 
Turkey and Ethiopia, in addition 
to Schwartz. 

The Global Environmental 
Change and Sustainability ma- 
jor was created from a different 
direction, with interest mainly 
from students. This, as well as a 
national interest in sustainabil- 
ity, corresponded with the aca- 
demic resources already avail- 
able to the planetary science 
department. 

Cindy Parker, the director of 
the GECS major, explained that 
most significant demand for the 
major had been coming from the 
student body. 

“The students had been letting 
us know that they had wanted 
more of this sort of thing for the 
past four or five years,” Parker 
said. 

“We have a dozen students 
already, which speaks to the fact 
that there is considerable student 
demand because we haven't done 
much in the way of advertising or 
marketing,” she said. 

Burger also said that at the ini- 
tial open house where students 
choose to take a few classes, over | 
80 students chose to take the class 
from the GECS major. 

“| like the idea that in addition 
to the course work, which is inher- 
ently interdisciplinary, it’s also the | 
case that students are going to be | 
invited to do a hands-on capstone | 
project and those experiences are | 
wonderful,” Burger wrote. | 

As an interdisciplinary ma- 
jor, faculty for the GECS major | 
are drawn from current faculty 
members in a number of related 
departments with the exception 
of Parker, who works at the Hop- | 
kins School of Public Health and 
has a joint appointment. 

Parker will be teaching the 
Introduction to Sustainability 
course as well as the Capstone | 
Seminar for GECS majors. 

Africana Studies was the last | 
major created, in 2004. | 


Pres. Daniels 
lacks security 
clearance for APL 
oversight 


University President Ronald 
Daniels does not have the secu- 
rity clearance to approve or over- 
see classified research at the Ap- 
plied Physics Lab (APL) because 
he is not an American citizen. 

The APL received $845 million 
in research grants last year, and 
about 70 percent of that is from 
the Department of Defense. 

Daniels, a Canadian citizen, 
recently received his green card. 
In the past, Hopkins presidents 
have obtained security clearance 
but never been involved with the 
details of the classified research 
conducted by the APL. However, 
for several months over the past 
year negotiations were conducted 
between University and Defense 

Department officials to craft an 
agreement ensuring Daniels did 
not see classified contracts. 

Oversight of the University’s 
limited liability corporation to 
oversee classified research has 
passed to Pamela Flaherty, chair 
of the Board of Trustees at Hop- 
kins. 

Hopkins is not the only uni- 
versity to have its top position be 
filled by a Canadian. Princeton 
and the University of California, 
Berkeley, have also done so. 


“Under-matching" 
may be cause of 
college dropouts 


The college drop-out rates in 
the US are almost reaching the 
halfway point. 

Although the US succeeds in 
getting many students enrolled 
in college, many do not gradu- 
ate college in four or even In Six 
years. 

One of the main causes of 
this problem, according to Wil- 
liam Bowen, a former president 
of Princeton University, and 
Michael McPherson, a former 
president of Macalaster College, 
is a phenomenon called under- 
matching. The two wrote a book 
together entitled Crossing the Fin- 
ish Line, in which they explain 

that many do not attend the best 


News in Brief 


colleges that accept them. In 
some cases this is because they 
choose a school closer to home, 
but in many cases they opt for 
less expensive schools. 

Bowen and McPherson ex- 
press the belief that not attend- 
ing a school that matches their 
academic ability actually causes 
low-income, high-achieving high 
school students to end up drop- 
ping out of college. 


New tax credit 
helps university 
students 


The American Opportunity 
Tax Credit allows college stu- 
dents to claim tax credit for ex- 
penses such as textbooks and 
other supplies accumulated dur- 
ing the school year. 

This new measure was signed 
into law by President Barack 
Obama on Feb. 17 and takes ef- 
fect for this school year. 

Students can claim a maxi- 
mum of $2,500 of tax credit and 
potentially receive up to $1,000 
in tax returns. This credit is $700 
more than the Hope Credit, a 
similar measure introduced in 
past years. 

To be eligible, students must 
save the receipts for all their 
school supplies and keep close 
track of their school-related ex- 
penses. 

Students seem enthused by 
the policy change, which applies 
to college students paying their 
own taxes and to individuals 
who can claim a college student 
as a dependent. 


Baltimore ranked 
nation’s seventh 
best college city 


The American Institute of Eco- 
nomic Research recently ranked 
Baltimore as the seventh best 
city to attend college. The study 
based its rankings on academic 
environment, quality of life and 
professional opportunities. It 
also organized cities by popu- 
lation. Baltimore ranked in the 
Major Metro Area category. Cit- 
ies that ranked above Baltimore 
were New York City, San Fran- 
cisco, Boston, Washington, D.C., 
Seattle and Los Angeles. 


Baltimore Duck 
Tours ending; 
company plans 
to expand 
elsewhere 


As of last Tuesday, “Ride the 
Ducks” tour group company has 
stopped running duck tours in 
Baltimore. The company said it 
will be pulling this branch in 
lieu of trying to focus its efforts 
in other cities. In the past, the 
ticketing and boarding locations 
of the Duck Tours in Baltimore 
were moved several times, and 
a company executive said that 
finding a permanent location 
was difficult. They are pulling 
this branch because the company 
said that they would need to add 
several more ducks and another 
boat ramp in order to bring the 
business to the right level. 


Man fatally shot 
in Curtis Bay 


A man was fatally shot last 
Friday, on the 1600 block of Fil- 
bert Street. Another man was 
stabbed with a sharp object. 
One other man was shot while 
fleeing the scene. It was report- 
ed that it started in a fight that 
broke out near a playground in 
the area at about 10:20 p.m. 


Proposed casino 
site won without 
public bidding 


The Baltimore Development 
Corporation was given a contract 
for demolition without a public 
bidding. The land is the former 
site of Maryland Chemical, on 
Russell Street. 

The corporation intends to 
build a casino there. The city 
hopes that the new casino will 
bring new revenue to the city. 
City Solicitor George Nilson said 
told the Baltimore Sun that safety 
was the reason behind the quick 
bidding. 


— Laura Muth and Sarah Tan 


By SARAH TAN 
News & Features Editor 


The Center for Social Concern 
(CSC) has relocated its admin- 
istrative headquarters from the 
Lev ering Suite to an off-campus 
row house. 

Although student groups on 
campus were concerned that its 
previous location was not com- 
pliant with the American with 
Disabilities Act 
renovations have been made to 


standards, no 
provide handicapped access at 
the new location. 

“It's just ironic that that sort 
of organization continues to be 
unwelcoming. Seems to me that 
they don’t consider a disability 
and disabled-access a social is- 
sue,” said Christian Villenas, a 
sociology graduate student and 
advocate for the physically dis- 
abled at Hopkins. 

According to CSC Director 
Bill Tiefenwerth, handicapped 
accessibility at the new location 


| is an important issue. 


“It’s very doable, but we 
haven't really had the conversa- 
tion yet,” he said. 

Over the summer, the CSC 
changed buildings, moving 
to a row house at 3103 North 
Charles St. that had previously 
been occupied by the Center 
for International Student Ser- 


| vices before their move to Gar- 


land Hall. 

In a 2007 study of disabil- 
ity access at Hopkins, Villenas 
noted the lack of wheelchair 
access at the Center’s former 
location on the top floor of Le- 
vering. 

“It continues to be in the 


| . . . - 
| same situation as it was before, 


and it’s a shame because that 
was the point of highlighting 


| the problem in the first place,” 


he said. 

The move will help benefit the 
Tutorial Project, which will re- 
main in Levering Hall. Accord- 
ing to Tiefenwerth, rapid expan- 
sion to the program — which 
brings around 120 elementary 
school students to campus — 
meant that space was. getting 
very cramped at the Levering 
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location. 

liefenwerth felt it was impor- 
tant for the project to stay on- 
campus because it was a program 
that also served to show younger 
children the Hopkins campus. 
With the additional space, the Tu- 
torial Project will be expanding 
its aim to include middle school 
students. 

liefenwerth added that the 
Center is looking into a number 
of plans to accommodate wheel- 
chairs in their new building, such 
as widening the hallways and 
putting a ramp 
at the back en- 
trance. 

While Ville- 
nas commend- 
the Center 
for planning 
to make the 
building handi- 
capped-accessi- 
ble, he felt there 
are still issues 


ed 


with the new 
location. “It’s 
down a hill, 


and I mean, you 
still have to get 
back up the hill 
afterwards,” 
Villenas said. 

The CSC is currently relying 
on the security vans to help trans- 
port handicapped students to the 
building. According to Security, 
Hopkins has one wheelchair ac- 
cessible van. 

“Now you have someone 
who’s in a wheelchair or is on 
crutches and lives on-campus, 
and in order for them to get 
there they would have to navi- 
gate the somewhat rough ter- 
rain of campus. In some ways 
until they do something about 
accessibility it’s even less acces- 
sible than it was before,” Ville- 
nas said. 

Villenas said that he felt it 
would have been better if they 
had been able to move to a build- 
ing that was still on campus, but 
handicapped-accessible. 

Tiefenwerth . noted , concerns 
that the off-campus location may 
discourage people,.from, com- 
ing to the center. “We're very 
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CSC's off-campus location is still not handicapped-accessible. 


aware that even though we’re 
just across the street, we’re not on 
the campus anymore and it’s our 
responsibility to be aware of that 
and draw people to the center,” 
Tiefenwerth said. 

The Center plans to keep its 
doors open later to encourage 
students to come down, and 
now that they have a kitchen and 
much more outdoor space, they 


plan to hold more and _ larger- 


scale events. 
In addition, Cassandra Kowal, 
a junior who volunteers at the CSC, 


' 


said that with all of the extra space 
the Center now has, they are also 
planning to build a student lounge. 

“There’s a lot more room, a lot 
more opportunities to spread out 
and start servicing. And it’s right 
next door, not that far and the 
walk is well-worth it. It’s a much 
more welcoming environment,” 
Kowal said. 

Tiefenwerth was also excited 
by the opportunity to reinvigo- 
rate a nearby area of the com- 
munity. “It’s just a little pocket 
of the [area surrounding] cam- 
pus that was lying fallow and 
is now going to be energized,” 
he said. 

The move is only part of the 
larger moving project that the 
CSC plans to complete in the near 
future. Tiefenwerth said that they 
are also planning to convert the 
house next door into an “environ- 
mental center” within the next 
year. 
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SGA election 
I Tule contested 
on basis of 


equality 


SGA, FRoM Al 
only had to collect 100. 

The issue raised was whether 
this requirement is in line with 
the SGA constitution, which 
states that Hopkins undergradu- 
in addition to the negative men- | ates “have equal rights as stu- 
tality, there were also many col- | dents under this Constitution, as 
lege graduates who were being | do persons who may be extended 
especially choosy about the | such status by the Student Gov- 
employment they take because | ernment Association.” 
they are preparing themselves | The committee proposed low- 
for when the economy im- | ering the number of signatures 
proves. | needed by freshman candidates 

At Hopkins however, the atti- | to 100, in order to make the re- 
tude towards post-graduation em- | quirement equal across grades. 
ployment is much more positive. | Viann Nguyen, senior senator, 
According to Presnell, students are | explained that “we didn’t want 
getting jobs and will be successful. | the freshmen to feel inferior [for 
The Career Center gives job appli- | having to get more signatures].” 
cants three steps to follow when | SGA Vice President Evan Laz- 
looking for employment: apply | erowitz stated that the commit- 
directly to jobs, network through | tee felt that “having different re- 
alumni and respond to postings | quirements [for different grades] 
and opportunities, such as career | was not in line with the spirit of 
fairs. Presnell also says that the | [the SGA constitution].” 

Hopkins name can add a bit of a | _‘ The senators in the room seemed 
boost to an application. | mostly split on the issue. The original 

“A name like Hopkins gives | rationale behind the increased signa- 
students opportunities in a vari- | ture requirement for freshmen was to 


Telephone landlines Graduates utilize different 
removed from dorms resources to secure employmen 


parents/family aren’t constantly | 
rubbing shoulders with the most 
powerful people in your field. 
It’s all about making the most of 
the resources you have,” Ainete- 


Landlines become obsolete as number of 
students with cell phones grows 


chian said. 

Presnell is more concerned 
with graduates who are not 
actively searching for jobs be- 
cause of the negative mentality 
that there are no jobs out there. 
The New York Times noticed that 


By KIMBER WIEGAND 
For the News-l etter 


have,” he said. He said that while 
it was nice to have a landline as 
an alternate way to contact him, 
he only ever used it to make in- 
university calls. 

Another benefit of removing 
the landlines is an economical 
one. 

“Telecommunications _ infra- 
structure costs are distributed | 
amongst departments based on 
the number of phones they have 
in service,” said Carol Mohr, se- 
nior director of Housing and 
Dining Services. 

Since there will no longer be 
any phones in the dorms, Hous- 
ing and Dining will most defi- 
nitely save money. The costs are 
recalculated annually, however, 
so it will be uncertain exactly 
how large the difference will be 
until the next fiscal year. 

Landlines were initially in- 
stalled in the dorm rooms as a 
safety measure. Students would 
also be able to set up an account 
through Housing and Dining so | 
they could place and receive calls. | in which alumni are working 
Then, about six or seven years ago | as” broad-based” and “diverse”: 
when cell phones began to gain | 24 percent are employed in 
popularity, Housing turned the | business or finance, 13 percent 
service over to Telecomm, and | in engineering and information 
the amount of student customers | technology, 15 percent in sci- 
plummeted, according to Angel. | ence and research, 14 percent 

“{The landlines] became anon- | in non-profit and government 
entity,” she said. | organizations, 11 percent in 

Now, public area push but- | pharmaceuticals, seven percent 
ton phones have been installed | in education, seven percent in 


} 
hem 


Over the summer, Housing 
and Dining and ResLife made 
the joint decision to pull the land- 
line phones out of all the student 
dorms, including the Homewood 
and Bradford apartments. This 
decision came after much discus- 
sion and student input. 

The overwhelming opinion of 
both the students and directors 
was that due to the rapid growth 
of cell phone usage, the landlines 
provided in the dorms served 
little purpose other than to take 
up space. 

“Students would take them 
[phones] off the wall; if it was a 
desk phone, they would put it in 
a drawer, and the once or twice 
during the school year that it 
would ring, it would freak them 
out because they weren’t used to 
hearing it ring,” Tracey L. Angel, 
director of Housing and Confer- 
ence Services, said. 

Additionally, during the past 
school year, only eight residents 
throughout all of the dorm build- 
ings had set up local and long 
distance plans through Telecom- 
munication Services for the land- 
lines, so after receiving these 
numbers as well as confirmation 
from the many students inter- 
viewed, the decision to pull the 
phones was an easy one, and one 


. 
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| Jarred Molitoris, class of 2009, has worked at the Johns Hopkins Hospital since graduation. 


EMPLOYMENT, From Al 
| search “extremely frustrating at 
times.” 

In those employed graduates 
of the class of 2008, Presnell de- 
scribed the range of industries 


networking site Linkedin. On 
this site, current Hopkins stu- 
dents can connect with Hopkins 
alumni and ask questions about 
the alums’ experiences. “Alumni 
are open to talking to students. 
We reach out to as many alumni 
as employers,” Presnell said. 

“I contacted countless Hop- 
kins alumni as resources and 
all were extremely helpful,” said 
Chris Mayhew, a class of 2009 
graduate. 

The Career Center has noted 
the rising impact of network- 
ing on success in the job search. 


ety of fields, and guarantees that | give candidates an incentive to meet 
their resume will be looked at,” 
said Presnell. 

Sonnecken said that although | 


| asmany freshmen as they could. 
Also, “equal rights” could be 
interpreted in different ways. 
looking for a job during a reces- | Class of 2012 Senator Stephanie 
sion can be daunting, there are | Suser explained that equal rights 
resources to help. could still apply to different sig- 
“For me, the Career Center | nature requirements due to the 
at Hopkins has been a big help | fact that freshmen have more op- 
in terms of networking with | portunities due to the ease of go- 


that has long been in the mak- 
ing. 

Students agree that the land- 
lines were not used very often. 
However, Ankita Saxena, a soph- 
omore who lives in McCoy, says 
that although the change does 
not effect her because she never 
used the landlines, it might af- 
fect other people who might have 
limited phone minutes or not 
have a cell phone. 

David Coren, a sophomore 
who lives in Charles Commons, 
said that he is glad that they re- 
moved the phones. 

“] think it was a good decision 
because this way they can spend 
the money on other things that 
students would be happier to 


throughout hallways and com- 
mon areas if a student in the 
dorms should need to contact se- 
curity and does not have immedi- 
ate access to a cell phone. For the 
small percentage of students who 
do not possess or have access to 
a cell phone and do not wish to 
use a calling card, they have the 
option of contacting Telecomm 


and requesting a landline in their | 


rooms. 

Housing and Dining has not 
yet decided what will happen to 
the phones. According to Mohr, 
some will remain on hand for 
those students who choose to 
set up an account with Tele- 
comm. The rest will most likely 
be donated. 


law, and three percent in com- 
munications, media or art and 
design. For the class of 2009, 
the Career Center noticed that 
it was a particularly difficult 
year for graduates who wanted 
to get into finance, but both 
consulting and government 
firms remained stable sources 
of employment. 

“We have seen a change in 
how companies are recruiting,” 
said Presnell. “The process has 
become much more relational, 
requiring applicants to network 
with people in addition to just 
applying to postings.” 

As a result, the Career Center 
has created nine field-specific 


Medical school’s conflict of interest policy makes the grade 


By WALLACE FENG 
For the News-Letter 


The Johns Hopkins School 
of Medicine received an “A” 
grade on the American Medical 
Student Association (AMSA) 
PharmFree Scorecard this year, 
up from the “D” grade it re- 
ceived in 2008. 

The scorecard, which re- 
views medical schools for the 
“presence or absence of a pol- 
icy regulating the interactions 
between their students and 
faculty and the pharmaceutical 
and device industries,” praises 
Johns Hopkins for its “strong 
policies governing the relation- 
ships between its medical staff 
and the pharmaceutical indus- 
tries”. 

According to the AMSA Web 
site, Hopkins exhibits exceptional 
behavior in many areas regard- 
ing the relationship between the 
medical school and drug compa- 
nies. 

Areas of the scorecard for 
which Hopkins displayed model 
behavior include the manner in 
which consulting relationships 
are conducted and reported, the 
practice of refusing free pharma- 
ceutical samples and the recusal 
of individuals with financial in- 
terests from relevant purchasing 
decisions. 

The new assessment is a result 
of a tougher stance taken by the 
Hopkins School of Medicine on 
its relations with the pharmaceu- 
tical industry. 

The new Johns Hopkins 
Medicine (JHM) Policy on In- 
teraction with Industry took ef- 
fect this summer and created a 
rigid set of guidelines on deal- 
ing with drug companies. 

These guidelines sought to re- 

_ duce actions that create conflicts 
of interest among physicians in- 
volved in relations with private 


businesses. 

The policy’s major compo- 
nents are its prohibition of 
physicians accepting gifts from 
pharmaceutical representatives 
and its restrictions on dealings 
between physicians and indus- 
try. 

“There has been a great 
deal of discussion among lead- 
ers of academic medical cen- 
ters about these concerns, and 
some data have been published 
demonstrating that even small 
gifts and other considerations 
from industry can influence, 
consciously or unconsciously, 
how one makes decisions,” Ju- 
lie Gottlieb, the assistant dean 
of the Johns Hopkins Medical 
School and Policy Coordinator, 
wrote in a e-mail to the News- 
Letter. 

Many doctors at Hopkins are 
supportive of these policies. 

“| think the majority of physi- 
cians at Hopkins probably sup- 
port the general direction of the 
policy, and they are working 
hard to abide by it,” Gottlieb 
wrote. 

As thorough as Hopkins’s new 
policies are, the AMSA suggests 
that more improvements can be 
made to further limit conflicts of 
interest. 

The AMSA Web site states 
that Hopkins’s policy of disclo- 
sure of activities among physi- 
cians and the pharmaceutical 
companies do not apply to all 
staff members and hints that 
Hopkins should increase its 
disclosure. 

“Because there is no require- 
ment for all staff to file periodic 
disclosures on external relation- 
ships/potential conflicts broadly, 
a 1 (low score) must be given for 
this domain,” the AMSA score- 
_ However, according to Gott- 
lieb, the term “disclosure” is the 


subgroups on the professional 


subject of some confusion be- 
cause various institutions use it 
to mean different things. Disclo- 
sure can refer to reporting out- 
side relationship and financial 
interests to either one’s employer, 
or to various internal and exter- 
nal audiences such as students, 
and at conferences. 

The Hopkins policy requires 
that faculty disclose their finan- 
cial interests both internally for 
review under conflict of interest 
policies, and if there is poten- 
tial for conflict of interest in re- 
search. 

In addition, if financial inter- 
ests are allowed to exist with re- 
search, researchers are required 
to disclose the interest externally 
in all publications and presenta- 
tions. 

According to Gottlieb, the 
AMSA explanation for a low 
score under disclosure is inaccu- 
rate based on these policy com- 
ponents. 

“I think the new policy is 
an important step in the direc- 
tion of limiting certain types 
of drug and medical device 
company activity — those mo- 
tivated primarily by marketing 
— at Johns Hopkins Medicine. 
With time, we will be able to 
tell to what extent the policy 
— and similar policies at other 
medical centers — has succeed- 
ed and what steps need to be 
taken to reach our goals,” Got- 
tlieb wrote. 

According to Gottlieb, not 
all interactions between doc- 
tors and outside businesses are 
bad. A healthy relationship be- 
tween the medical school and 
the industry can be fostered 
and maintained by Hopkins’ 
policy. | 

“Some relationships with in- 
dustry are very important — for 
example, research sponsorship, 
philanthropy, technology licens- 


Presnell also said that nowadays 
more than ever, the process is 
about the communication, and 
not as much about the applica- 
tion. 

“Having insight into a partic- 
ular company will help with get- 
ting a job,” said Presnell. 

Jasmine Ainetechian, a class 
of 2009 graduate with a B.A. in 
Public Health and a French mi- 
nor currently is working as a re- 
search assistant at IMPAQO Inter- 
national. Although she said that 
she did have a few connections 
at some of the jobs that she was 
offered, she didn’t actually know 
anyone at IMPAQ. 

“It definitely helps to network, 
but you're not hopeless if your 


ing — and the new policy is not 
designed to limit those relation- 
ships at all. Provided they are 
structured to ensure we can con- 
duct research, teaching and pa- 
tient care with objectivity, those 
relationships are very important 
to advancing our missions,” Got- 
tlieb writes. 

While Gottlieb praises the 
AMSA PharmFree Scorecard for 
its mission of creating awareness 
on the unethical relationships 
between medical schools and 
industries, she commented that 
their assessments are not always 
accurate. 

Confusion in terminology 
such as disclosure creates dis- 
crepancies in their grading, 
and according to Gottlieb, they 
neglected some of the new re- 
quirements included in the 
JHM policy. 

However, she acknowledged 
the importance in educating phy- 
sicians in the impact of market- 
driven support. 

“Companies will always mar- 
ket their products,” Gottlieb 
wrote, “but hopefully current 
students and trainees will enter 
practice using their professional 
judgment and evidence-based 
medicine.” 

In response to the discussion 
of how to most effectively dis- 
close faculty and physicians’ 
interests, a bill is pending in 
Congress which would require 
all pharmaceutical and medi- 
cal device companies to report 


alumni and providing infor- 
mation. I really can’t say that 
I have felt like there is noth- 
ing out there. I know that if I’m | 1 
persistent and have self-con- 
fidence, I'll find something,” 
said Sonnecken. 

Ainetechian echoed his feel- 
ings. She said that he utilized any 
and all of the job-finding tools he 


| ing to the freshmen dining hall 
and on-campus housing to solicit 
signatures. Upperclassmen who 


ive off-campus do not have equal 


opportunity in this regard. 


Sophomore President Ben Mc- 


Guiggan, who was a candidate as 
a freshman, supported this view, 
and voted against the rule change. 


“It’s a good way for fresh- 


had available to him. She used | men candidates to get to know 


sites such as J-connect, idealist. | 
com, monster.com, attended ca- | 
reer fairs and subscribed to Ca- | 
reer Center e-mails. She said that | 
although she had to work hard | 
to find a job, she believed it was 
necessary. 

“T tackled my job search with 
as many tools as I could. I re- 
wrote my resume again and 
again and again. I must have had 
at least four or five staff members 
at the Career Center edit my re- 
sume. Although it sounds like I 
was doing a lot, it really is what I 
would tell everyone to do — es- 
pecially this year in this econo- 
my,” she said. 

The Career Center does say that 
students should be cautious about 
merely accepting a job because of 
the state of the economy. 

“People should follow where 
their interests lead them. Don’t 
go to graduate school just be- 
cause of the recession as well,” 
said Presnell. 

Sonnecken said that although 
he was not going to bother ap- 
plying to positions in fields he 
was not interested in, he was not 
going to let his lack of knowl- 
edge keep him from applying 
to jobs in positions he was inter- 
ested in. 

“For instance, I have very little 
background in statistics but that 
hasn't stopped me from applying 
for a position at ESPN as a statis- 
tician. | would love to work in the 
sports world and I know I would 
do everything I could to become 
an asset to my employer,” said 
Sonnecken. 

In the past years, Hopkins has 
had a close-to-even split between 
the percentage of graduates who 
choose to enter to work force 
directly and those who choose 
graduate school. “My guessis that 
the pendulum will swing back 
towards graduate school [due to 
the economy],” said Presnell. 

The Career Center is hoping 
to educate Hopkins undergradu- 
ates about the job search process 
as well. 

“We increased our market- 
ing to students and developed 


payments to physicians on a 
public Web site. 

In response to this so-called 
Sunshine Act, a few large com- 
panies have started posting 
payments online. 


Readers can review the AMSA 
PharmFree Scorecard online: http:// 
www.amsascorecard.org/institu- 
tions/116 


more partnerships with fac- 
ulty and other campus offic- 
_es,” Presnell said. As a result, 


their peers as well as for [voters] 
to personally meet their candi- 
dates,” McGuiggan said. He also 
mentioned that this could in- 
crease election turnout. 


Junior Senator Daniel de Leon 
voted for the rule change, supporting 
the opinion that a higher signature 
stipulation for freshmen is unfair and 
in conflict with the “equal rights” sec- 
tion of the SGA constitution. 

The unprecedented size of the 
freshman class this year is also a 
factor in the decision. As Senior 
Class President Affan Sheikh 
stated, “You have to look at pro- 
portionality. Our class when we 
came was much smaller than this 
year’s freshman class. This should 
be taken into account.” 

Many senators believed that 
the higher signature requirement 
would, as Suser put it, “weed out 
people who are not committed,” 
by requiring more effort on the 
part of the candidate. 

Junior Class President Nick Gil- 
son, however, argued that “anyone 
who is getting 100 signatures is se- 
rious enough to begin with.” 

This proposal was brought toa 
vote and did not pass. Nine sena- 
tors voted against the change, 
while eight senators voted for it. 
The SGA requires a two-thirds 
majority from the Senate in order 
to amend any CSE rules. Thus, 
freshmen running for class office 
will still be required to collect 
100 more signatures than candi- 
dates in higher grades. 

The only way the rule can 
now be amended is if a fresh- 
man feels strongly enough to 
bring a case up to the judiciary, 
the final arbiter of the constitu- 
tionality of SGA rules and pro- 
cedures. 

However, final approval of SGA 
Judiciary members will not be com- 
pleted for a few weeks. 


Presnell said that there was a 
21 percent increase in the num- 
ber of individual appointments 
at the Career Center and an 18 
percent increase in presenta- 
tion and workshop attendance 
from the 2007-2008 to the 2008- 
2009 academic years. 


FILE PHOTO 
The SGA constitution promises equal- 
ity for all Hopkins students 
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SWINE FLU, From Al 
these tests cannot diagnose swine 
flu definitively. 

The actual test for swine flu 
takes considerably longer and 
cannot be administered on cam- 
pus. 

The University will start sea- 
sonal flu vaccinations on Mon- 
day. Requests for Influenza A 
HI1N1 vaccines have been made 
to the state health department 
and vaccinations will be avail- 
able around October. 

However, like Tamiflu, Influ- 
enza A HI1NI1 vaccines may not 
be accessible to everyone. 

According to an e-mail sent 
out by the University adminis- 

tration to all students, H1N1 is 
expected to be the cause of most 
flu incidences on campus this 
fall, it is still recommended that 
students also get vaccinated for 
seasonal flu, as well as seeking to 
get the H1N1 flu vaccine. 

“My intention is to vaccinate 
everyone who desires to be vac- 
cinated,” Joffe said. 

“However, the CDC distrib- 
utes the vaccines to state health 
departments. If the Maryland 
State Health Department gives us 
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he Student Health and Wellness Center encourages students to practice proper hygiene to prevent the spread of swine flu. 


Hopkins prepares for HINT pandemic 


University plans for upcoming availability of seasonal flu vaccinations 


enough vaccines, everyone who 
wants to will be vaccinated. If 
they give us a limited amount of 
vaccines, say 300-400 doses, then 
we must prioritize, vaccinating 
those at risk first,” Joffe said. 

Pregnant women and students 
suffering from asthma qualify as 
individuals at higher risk. 

Deans have also met with fac- 
ulty to prepare for possible situa- 
tions arising due to the pandem- 
ic. Members of faculty have been 
asked to be understanding with 
regards to possible absences due 
to the flu and not to pressure stu- 
dents into attending class when 
they feel sick. 

All these measures have been 
taken to postpone a possible worst 
case scenario, in which so many 
students become sick at one time 
to the extent that classes would 
not function and staff would not 
be able to take care of students. 

Another University adminis- 
trative update issued on Aug. 28 
stated that they do not currently 

have plans to set up any sort of 
isolation ward for infected stu- 
dents. 

If a student does catch the flu 
and has family living nearby, 


BLACKOUT, From Al 
welcome them to the school and 
show them what Greek Life is all 
about. “ 

Schatzman acknowledged the 
difficulty of quantifying the ef- 
fect of the blackout on fraternity 
and freshman interactions. 

Other opportunities existed 
throughout Orientation for fresh- 
men to meet Hopkins Greeks al- 
though parties were limited. 

“| wouldn't say that [Orienta- 
tion parties] are important rush 
events,” Charles Han, president 
of Beta Theta Pi, said, “but they 
are useful to get freshmen accli- 
mated to what social life in col- 
lege can be like.” 

Both Schatzman 


and Han 


| commented that they do not dis- 


agree with the idea behind the 
blackout. 

“1 do understand the overall 
idea of sucha period,” Schatzman 


| said. “Coming in as a freshman 


they are encouraged to go home | 


to recover. 


It is not only Hopkins that has | 


taken precautionary measures to | 


counter the pandemic. 


It was decided in August that | 


all Maryland's hospitals will be 


linked in a computerized sys- | 


tem to better track potential out- 
breaks. 


46 hospitals, including the | 


Hopkins Hospital and the Union 
Memorial Hospital in Charles 


Village, will share data on ad- | 
mitted patients, diagnoses and | 


treatments in the surveillance 
program. 

Drugstores in Maryland will 
also be reporting sales of flu and 


cold medications. 


Joffe urged students to practice | 


good hand-washing and mini- 
mize exposure to sick people. 

“Tt is also important to sleep 
well, eat well and exercise well,” 
he said. 

“Stress can render you more 
susceptible to the virus. While 
all viruses may change, there is 
no evidence that the virus may 
mutate due to an overuse of hand 
sanitizers. So everyone should 
practice good hand hygiene.” 


can be overwhelming with all of 
the Orientation activities.” 

Although Schatzman acknowl- 
edged some positive prospects of 
the blackout period, he hopes to 
work with administration on be- 
half of fraternities to establish that 
fraternity parties do not involve 
pressuring guests to drink. 

Turning also plans on en- 
couraging the IFC to establish a 
policy for Orientation 2010, to be 
decided and agreed upon before 
the end of the current academic 
year. 

“I would encourage the IFC 
to establish a policy that creates 
a ‘dead period’ where absolutely 
nothing happens,” Turning wrote 
in an e-mail to the News-Letter. 

“This would eliminate any 
gray areas; either a group did not 
host any event and was in com- 
pliance, or hosts an event and is 
not in compliance.” 

According to Turning, the gray 
area was a reoccurring feature of 


| this years’ blackout period. 


The only fraternities in the 
IFC that hosted no parties of any 


| kind during the blackout period 


were Phi Kappa Psi and Phi Delta 
Theta, Turning added. 

“Tt is true that Phi Psi did not 
allow freshmen in our house 
during the blackout period,” Jon- 
athan Charny, president of Phi 
Kappa Psi, wrote in an e-mail to 


the News-Letter. “We respect the 
school’s decision to have a black- 
out period and we understand 
their motivation. We still had 
people over at our house, [but] 
we just kept it to brothers and 
their guests.” 

Charny declined to comment 
about his feelings about the pol- 
icy and how strictly other frater- 
nities should have followed the 
guidelines. 

On the evening of Aug. 29, 
after the second freshman move- 
in day, Turning, along with Stu- 
dent/Commu- 


A5 


no evidence of fraternities failing 
to comply with the blackout. 

Bennett did not receive any 
complaints from the community 
regarding noise from parties at 
fraternity houses that would im- 
ply that those groups were vio- 
lating the blackout. 

Of the complaints she did re- 
ceive, one came from music being 
played loudly from the balcony 
of the Alpha Delta Phi (Wawa) 
house, and another involved 
a party held at the Northway 
Apartments on Friday, Sept. 4. 

Turning 
said that the 


‘it dso eee 
Caroline Ben- ¢& 5 - 

nett. drove + / don’t think that 
around the the social groups 
neighborhood 


surrounding 
the university, 


visiting sev- 
eral fraternity freshmen.” 
houses. 


According 


who had parties were 


prepared to turn away 


—CARRIE BENNETT, 


blackout only 
applied to 
parties hosted 
at fraternity 
houses. 

“Tf someone 
wants to open 
up their own 
apartmen [7 
then they are 


to Turning, of taking on the 
the few ae STUDENT/COMMUNITY personal risk 
ternities he LIAISON associated 
visited that with alcohol 
evening, none laws,” Turn- 
were violating ing said. 


the blackout. He reported see- 
ing some houses turning away 
freshmen at the door, and see- 
ing mostly the faces of older stu- 
dents whom he recognized at the 
Sigma Alpha Epsilon house that 
evening. 

Freshmen were present, how- 
ever, at parties during Orien- 
tation week that were thrown 
by Pi Kappa Alpha and Sigma 
Phi Epsilon during Orientation 
week, according to a sophomore 
student who wished to remain 
anonymous due to concerns of 
retribution from fraternity mem- 
bers. 

Bennett noted that it was dif- 
ficult to tell which students were 
freshmen at the parties. 

“1 don’t think that the social 
groups who had parties were 
prepared to turn away fresh- 
men,” Bennett said, referring to 
the difficulty of checking birth- 
dates on J-cards before letting an 
individual enter the party. 

Bennett also acknowledged 
that she and Turning were only 
at each venue for a short period of 
time, during which they noticed 


If any chapters did fail to com- 
ply with the blackout, another 
chapter in the IFC can report 
them to the judicial board of the 
IFC. The board will then hold a 
trial to address the complaint, ac- 
cording to the IFC constitution. 
The penalties for such a violation 
could include fines or chapter 
probation. 

As of Wednesday, no frater- 
nity chapters had been turned in 
to the board. The first meeting of 
the IFC will be held this Monday, 
at which Shatzman hopes to dis- 
cuss the blackout in more detail 
with chapter presidents. 

Schatzman also hopes to sit 
down with the IFC this year and 
have an open forum to allow 
fraternity leaders to discuss the 
specifics of a policy for a blackout 
period with the administration. 

“Il am not in a position to de- 
cide [on my own] any policies that 
should be enacted,” Shatzman 
said. 

He instead sees himself as a 
facilitator between fraternities 
and the University to promote a 
conversation about the blackout. 


Register by going 


American 
Red Cross 


Homewood Campus Blood 
Drive 


September 16 and 17 
7:30 a.m. to 5:45 p.m. 


Glass Pavilion in Levering Hall 


New and returning donors needed 


online at http://hrjhu.edu/fsrp/outreach/blooddrive, 
send an email to jblack1@jhu.edu or call 410-516-0138. 


Alt participants will receive a recyclable shopping tote 
bag from the Red Cross! 


S onsored by the Offic 


e of Faculty, Staff and Retiree Programs 
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PAID ADVERTISEMENT 


esh rod 
Dterling Jazz Brunch | 


at10 
[n naugul s Sunday, September 13, 2009 1OAM-2PM 


aeeke" 
Welcome to Maryland Buffet 
Pit Roasted Prime Rib 


Caramelized Onions and Horseradish Cream 


Old Bay Cocktail Sate it Lemon 


Crab Cake ‘ ‘Lollipops” 


Marie Rose and Lemon Butter Sauce 


Smoked Atlantic Salmon _ e 


Classic Acco ripaniments- 


Olas of Chab Soup 


ed 


Plus many traditional brunch favorites including: 


artisan breads, pastries, 


desserts, breakfast items and more. 


®One Meal Swipe for those on AT, 14, 7 or B ock 50 meal plans 
$12.75 Dining Dollar ra 


e@ $13.45 Cash, JCash, Credit C ards 
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VTi awl LOm-Volanlisltive-icelmtma-r-lellate 
Lelt] mm at-\ X=) Lote) Mad coyil (Fy 


JHU wants to make sure 
reledas) el-1a ait) eer-lile mim cel tie 


Just ask Justin Park, who was suspen earsentenced | 

to 300 hours of community service, assignéd 12 books TaNto\ 
to read and write reflection papers on, and required to Bp toner Gah 
attend a workshop on diversity and race relations—all YOUR 
because he posted a Halloween party invitation on RIGHTS 
Facebook that the administration deemed offensive. 


And under the university’s policy prohibiting all rude 
and disrespectful behavior, you could be next. 


Students and neighbors — Start the Academic Year here, together! 


“CON VER ZENEE’ 


YouNS HOPKINS YVNIVERSTTY— 
COonAMUNITY Bleek VARTY 


Saturday, September 12, 2009 
3—6 p.m. 


on St. Paul Street between 32nd and 33rd 


Cotton candy, 


Shes ra si, 
OTS 


oyesiorst_ | JOHNS HOPKINS 


of the neighborhoods surrounding Contact Salem Reiner at | 
Nesta WS ae. Re Ss vem 


event is for JHU students, residents 
bers of the university community. commrelations@jhu.edu or 443-287-9900 


This 
Homewood campus and other mem 


the 


September Ist, 2:39 AM 

A Hopkins sophomore was 
arrested for possessing a 12-inch 
butterfly knife and pointing it at 
a freshman on the 3200 block of 
St. Paul Street. The incident was 
alcohol related, and the student 
was taken in for weapon viola- 
tion. Campus police responded. 


September Ist, 1:11 PM 

An attempted theft took place 
at the Barnes and Noble on 33rd 
and St. Paul Street. The manager 
observed an unidentified male 
take five Macroeconomic text- 
books from one area of the store 
and place them in another. He 
was then seen returning to the 
second location and placing them 
in a Barnes and Noble bag. The 
manager approached the male, 
who subsequently dropped the 
books and fled the scene. 


September 2nd, 8:10 PM 
An armed robbery took place 
at 300 East 32nd street when a 
JHU grad student and person 
not affiliated with Hopkins were 
approached by three males. One 
of the men produced a knife and 
demanded that the two students 
give them property. The non-af- 
filiate dropped his wallet on the 
ground, and the unknown males 
began hitting and punching 
both victims. They then fled the 
scene along 32nd street towards 
Greenmount Avenue. The gradu- 
ate student was treated at Union 
Memorial for a minor injury and 
released. 


September 2nd, 10:01 PM 

A traffic accident occurred at 
39th and University Parkway. 
It was a fatal crash that was be- 
tween a motorcycle and a van, 
both of which were operated by 


non-affiliates. 


September 4th, 2:00 PM 

A theft from a car occurred on 
East 29th Street. A cd player was 
taken from the dashboard of a 
student's parked car through en- 
try via a smashed passenger side 
window. 


September 5th, 11:13 PM 

A non-affiliate was walking 
alone along the 200 block of East 
3lst street. He was approached 
by four males, all between the 
ages of 16 and 18. Without any 
provocation, one of the males 
struck him in the face. The sus- 
pects then fled east on 31st street. 
Nothing was taken. 


September 6th, 3:30 AM 

An assault occurred in front 
of University Market at 3201 
St. Paul Street. A senior under- 
graduate blocked a punch at- 


tempted by an intoxicated male. | 


A store employee pushed the 
student out of the store, and the 
Baltimore Police responded. The 
student did not with to press 
charges, and the student was not 
injured. 


September 7th, 2:30 AM 

A junior undergraduate 
who had been entertaining five 
guests in his house and had left 
the door unlocked at 300 East 
33rd Street opened his bedroom 
door and encountered an un- 
known male holding his guitar, 
his laptop, and a cup of coins. 


The male, who appeared to be | 


between 18 and 20 years old, 
immediately dropped the items 
and ran from the scene. No 
property was stolen, and there 
were no signs of forced entry to 
the house 


| dress 
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A seconrrry ALERTS ~~ 


Test of the Johns Hopkins 
Emergency Alert scheduled 
for Tuesday Sept. lo 


Homewood campus Safety 
and Security will conduct a test 
of the campus siren/public ad- 
system 

Johns 


and the 


dress broadcast, an all-clear 
alert tone will sound, followed 
by the message saying, in part, 
“This has 
been a_ test 


Emer- 
Alerts 
text messaging 
system at | p.m. 
on Tuesday, Sep- 
tember 15, 2009. 

The test will 
full-scale 
simultaneous ac- 
tivation of both 
systems. 

The siren/PA 
system, which is activated by 
radio signal from the Home- 


system. 


| wood Communications Center, 
| is composed of speakers on Gar- 


land Hall, Whitehead Hall and 
the O’Connor Recreation Cen- 
ter. 

The sirens will simultane- 
ously sound the alert tone and 


| then sequentially broadcast the 
| voice 


message, announcing, 
“This is a test of the Homewood 
emergency warning 
system.” 

Those who have subscribed 
to the text message alert sys- 
tem will receive a brief message 
that reads, “This is a test of 
the Johns Hopkins Homewood 
Emergency Alert text message 
system. There is NO emergency 
at this time.” 

Shortly after the public ad- 


Fellow countrymen- 

The time has come to put aside 
your pelly differences and 
support the only cause thal 

really matters: free press. Sure, 

Wii is a great use of your time, 

but contributing to the News- 

[etter is even more fulfilling. 

This is a formal invitation to 

attend the News-Letter Open 
House at 7 p.m. TONIGHT. 
See you at the Gatehouse 
corner of North Charles St. and 
Art Museum Drive). 


The News-Letter wants you. 


The main purpose 

of the exercise is to 
familiarize the Home- 
wood community 
with the sound of the 


of the Home- 
wood campus 
emergency 
warning sys- 
tem. 

Had there 
been an actu- 
al emergency, 
you would 
have been 
given specific 
instructions 
on what to do.” 

Because the public address 
system incorporates a silent self- 
test feature that will exercise 
each module on a weekly basis, 
Campus Safety and Security 
will schedule “live” tests only 
three times a year, 

The main purpose of the 
exercise is to familiarize the 
Homewood community with 
the sound of the system. 

Except for these periodic 
tests, the system will be used 
only in the event of an incident 
or situation that presents a sig- 
nificant threat to the lives or 
safety of the campus commu- 
nity. 


This announcement was published at 
the request of Lt. Steven Ossmus, head 
of investigations for Hopkins Security. 


OVERCROWDING, From Al 
department started to realize that 
they had the potential to over-en- 
roll by 130-140 people. However, 
at the move in date, the freshman 
class was only 1,354 students. 

“We knew on May 15 that we 
were going to be over-enrolled 
so we did a lot of work over the 
summer to accommodate,” Con- 
ley said. 

This year, there are 1,339 
freshmen in university housing, 
117 higher than last year’s 1,222 
students. To create more space 
for these students, the housing 
department leased the Hopkins 
Inn, which currently houses 61 
freshman and two resident advi- 
sors (RAs). 

Additionally, the Rodgers 
House has been reopened and 
houses sophomores that partici- 
pated in group housing last year. 
These sophomores would have 
lived in McCoy, which now hous- 
es 66 freshmen. In the AMRs, 
staff members volunteered to 
give up their offices to create 
more bed space. 

“It was a challenging sum- 
mer,” Tracey Angel, Director of 
Housing and Conference Ser- 
vices, said. “It took a lot of people 
and planning and implementing 
to make it work. 

I think people are pretty hap- 
py with how things have turned 

out. We have not had many com- 
plaints in terms of triples. We're 
doing what we can to make sure 
people are content and satisfied 
with their housing.” 

At the start of this year, there 
were 29 students in triples- sig- 
nificantly lower than the 45 


SECURITY, FROM Al 
close to campus. 

Bennett also wrote that, “I 
don’t recall any incidents like this 
where we thought we heard real 
gunshots so close to campus. 
However, she has been working 
at Hopkins for over 16 years and 
mentions that during that time 
three murders occurred involv- 
ing students. 

While Bennett urges students 
to exercise caution, she does not 
think this event will have a major 
impact on the university's relation- 
ship with the local community. So 
far she has not heard any reaction 
from the Charles Village commu- 
nity regarding the incident. 
Lieutenant Steven Ossmus, 
head of investigations for Hop- 
kins Security was able to provide 
further details about the incident 
in an email. 

“Campus Police and Baltimore 
City Police...heard what sounded 
like gunshots being fired near the 
intersection of the 100 E. Univer- 
sity Parkway and 3500 Block of 
St. Paul Street,” he wrote. 

A student living at University 
One who wished to remain anony- 
mous said that she heard the shots, 
looked out her window and saw the 
suspect standing outside his car. 
“He was just on foot,” she said. 
“With the gun in his hand.” 

She described him as African- 
American, with long hair in braids. 
Ossmus wrote thatjust after the 
supposed gunshots were heard 
“The police observed a silver col- 
ored Dodge Charger fleeing the 
area...that was suspected of being 
involved in the incident.” 

A brief chase ensued. The car 
stopped near west 28th St. and 
three suspects “bailed out,” accord- 
ing to Ossmus. The driver dropped 
his handgun shortly afterwards, 
in an alley near the 2700 block of 
Maryland Avenue. The driver was 
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Shots fired near dorms, 
suspect quickly apprehended 


apprehended at the corner of 27th 
and North Charles St. He was con- 
firmed to be completely unaffili- 
ated with the university. 

“The recovered handgun 
was...a commercially-made blank 
handgun which cannot be made 
to fire real ammunition,” Ossmus 
wrote.According to Ossmus, the 
police realized very soon after 
finding the handgun that it was 
only capable of firing blanks. 

He also wrote that the emer- 
gency text messaging system 
sometimes used by the univer- 
sity was not utilized because the 
incident was resolved quickly. 

“Text messages are only sent 
if there is a confirmed imminent 
threat or a significant emergen- 
cy...this situation was resolved 
quickly and did not warrant a 
text message or any student no- 
tification outside of our regular 
daily incident reporting.” 

The event was posted on the se- 
curity website on Monday, Sept. 7. 

There was no reported damage 
to any buildings or property in 
the area as a result of the chase. 

Like Bennett and Reiner, Os- 
smus stressed the importance 
of cooperation between campus 
security and city police in resolv- 
ing the issue quickly. 

“I also want to point out the 
quick action by the Baltimore 
Police in partnership with Cam- 
pus Police...reflects positively on 
what we have accomplished,” he 
wrote. 

Ossmus also believes that re- 
sponding quickly to incidents like 
this helps to deter future ones. 

“This was a random act that 
could have occurred anywhere at 
any time,’ Ossmus wrote. “Upon 
confirmation of a significant inci- 
dent that presents imminent dan- 
ger, various notification systems 
will be used...to reach the maxi- 
mum audience.” 


<2 


Univ. faces influx of freshmen, housing shortage’ 


students estimated to reside in 
triples at the end of last spring. 
As space opens up, students in 
triples are consistently given the 
option to move. 

Last year, the Housing depart- 
ment started with 41 triples and 
decreased this number to 34. Car- 
ol Mohr, Senior Director of Hous- 
ing and Dining Services, said in an 
email, “We opened this year with 
fewer triple rooms than we have 
had in the past three years.” 

Triples, according to the Hous- 
ing Department, are converted 
from the largest double rooms to 
fit the need of the student body. 
There are no rooms at Hopkins 
that are designed to house three 
students. 

Despite the larger freshman 
class, move-in procedures still ran 
smoothly. They only difference 
from last year, according to Steph- 
anie Shiau, the Orientation Execu- 
tive Chair, was that the Hopkins 
Inn had to be moved in as well. 

Having more upperclassmen 
than last year helped the process. 
“We had a lot more Orientation 
Assistants sign up this year. 

We didn’t actively recruit for 
more, we just happened to have 
more,” Shiau said. 

Financially, students who are 
in triples past the first month of 
school pay about $1,000 less than 
the rate for students housed in 
doubles. Additionally, students 
living in Hopkins Inn this year 
are not paying more than stu- 
dents in other residence halls. 

“The cost of University hous- 
ing has not changed based on 
this incoming class. 

Though there was certainly 


COURTESY OF ANGELI BUENO 
Miriam d‘Onofrio, Emily Kashka and Pearl Amaechi, all freshmen, spend time in their room. Many forced triples have been resolved. 


cost involved in preparing Rog- 
ers and converting and offering 
the Hopkins Inn as freshmen 
housing,” Mohr said. “[However] 
it will not leave Hopkins in the 
red,” Mohr said. 

To prevent an over-enrollment 
from occurring again in the fu- 
ture, Conley has been working 
to improve the prediction model. 
By importing this year’s statis- 
tics, the enrollment staff analyze 
of who ended up enrolling and 
look at how their behavior dif- 
fered from the previous model. 

“We think this will still be 
an issue we have to account for 
when we admit the class of 2014 
but the analysis were doing right 
now should help us come up 
with a better guess of what im- 
pact its going to have on various 
students,” he said. 

In the past eight years of Con- 
ley’s career, Over-enrollment oc- 
curred only once, in 2005, This 
smaller scale over-enrollment was 
by only 50 to 60 students. 

“Our numbers are the same 
despite the increase in number of 
freshmen,” Sally Fickau, Director 
of Residental Life said. “We have 
the same number of residents per 
RA.” 

In addition, the Greek Exemp- 
tion, which allows sophomores to 
live off campus in fraternity hous- 
es, was overturned last year. 

“Typically 15 to 20 sopho- 
mores total [would exempt 
housing], and on a big year, 
maybe 25 to 30,” Rob Turning, » 
Director of Greek Life said of 
the exemption, which was not 
reinstated despite the shortage 
in freshman housing. 
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COURTESY OF LOUIS VUITTON 
Free yourself from the burden of handbags — and their hefty pricetags. 


Bag lady no more? The 
joys of ditching handbags 


n the past few months, I 

have been trying out the 
Carine. 

“What is the Carine?” 

you ask. “Who is Ca- 

rine?” is probably the first ques- 
tion to address. 

Carine Roitfeld is the Editor- 
in-Chief of Vogue Paris. Think 
of her as the French Anna Win- 
tour— except very different. 
They simply hold the same posi- 
tion at sister publications. Carine 
is seen as far more edgy and, un- 
like Anna, is just as frequently 
referenced for her personal style 
as she is for her magazine work. 

She is known for wearing lots 
of black, loving Balmain and 
rarely carrying a purse. As she 
put it, “I prefer to have my hands 
in my pocket than to have a nice 
little bag.” 

I have had and loved bags 
for many years. A large striped 
green Kate Spade tote was my 
first large-scale fashion purchase 
(I paid for it—on sale at $115—all 
by myself!) back in fifth grade 

and it made me incrdibly happy. 
However, recently I have found 
bags constricting. 

Chiropractors lashed out 
against the large It bags that 
saw the height of their popular- 


ized that I could easily do it. Not 
while attending classes, because 
I needed to carry several books 
and notebooks, but going to 
dinner, what did I need? Keys, 
JCard, cell phone. Did I really 


need a bag for those three little | 


things? All I needed was pock- 
ets. 

I slipped the necessaries into 
my blazer’s pockets, and off I 
went, my hands swinging freely 
at my sides. It felt great! A little 
weird at first, since I was so used 
to holding a clutch or small bag, 
but it was like having walked on 
a beach for so long in sandals, 
and then finally taking them off 
to walk barefoot. 

Carine’s lucky. She can walk 
carefree and unburdened any- 
time. Asa very powerful woman, 
she has assistants that carry all 
her necessities. And her car keys? 
She has a driver. 

Last December, Garance Doré, 
the French street-style photog- 
rapher, chronicled her day go- 
ing bagless, a la Carine, for her 
blog: http://www.garancedore.fr. She 
started off feeling blissful and em- 
powered, but ended the day with 
a plastic bag full of metro tickets, a 
pack of gum, an umbrella and oth- 
er realized necessities she couldn't 


ity about two fit into her 
fi - kets. 
years ag0 Amanda Jean Boyle sven tne 
reign widely requirement 
today) for Guest Column of pockets can 
their negative pose a prob- 


affect on spines and shoulders. 
Many women have noticed that 
when they have a large gaping 
bag, they feel compelled to fill it, 
even with things they might not 
actually need. “Oh, well, it’s such 
a big bag, now I can bring my 
book if I have downtime! And I 
should throw in the newspaper, 
just in case I don’t want to read 
the book. Oh, and my sunglass- 
es!,” et cetera. 
My shoulders were definitely 
feeling the strain, and | gradu- 
ated to mostly carrying clutches. 
But you have to hold the clutch 
somehow: either in your hand or 
tucked under your arm. When 
you stop to think about it, it’s 
amazing that it becomes natural 
for us to walk around cradling a 
piece of leather in the nook of our 
arms. 
Sometime after reading about 
Carine’s no-bag policy, I real- 


lem. While I love pockets, and 
my navy blazer has two pockets 
well designed for holding quite a 
bit, not all of my pants or dress- 
es have them. And just look at 
women’s jeans: the pockets have 
evolved to a purely decorative 
function. But as the weather gets 
colder, we slip into our coats and 
jackets, which more often than 
not have pockets. If your coat has 
zippered pockets, even better. 
When I can pull the Carine 
off, even if I have to carry my cell 
phone in hand (and there are oc- 
casionally photos of Carine sit- 
ting front row at a fashion show 
doing just that), I feel truly light. 
The normality of carrying a bag 
is something we have pushed 
onto ourselves, and J will person- 
ally be leaving behind that soci- 
etal construct, as well as my bag, 
purse or clutch, as often as I pos- 
sibly can. 


NEWS & FEATURES 


Lose the baggy jeans and gradu 


‘IL admit it: I go on JHU 

Confessions. I’ve been 

doing it since before it 

went mainstream. I en- 

joy the gossip and dis- 

cussions; it gives me something 

to take my mind off schoolwork. 

So it came as no surprise when 

this past week I saw a thread on 

JHU Confessions titled some- 

thing along the lines of “Hop- 

| kins kids dress so poorly.” It’s 

true, most people don’t really 

care what they wear; they’re too 

busy with other things like work, 

studying and getting into medi- 
cal school. 

But I don’t think that’s reason 
enough to not care. I’m busy with 
all three and still find the time to 
put myself together in the morn- 
| ing and write about it too. So I’m 
| going to start with the basics this 
time. 

One of my best friends e- 
mailed me a few days ago ask- 
ing for some advice. He said he 
was tired of dressing like he 
was in junior high and needed 
a change in wardrobe. 
| It matters that you acknowl- 
edge this change and do some- 
thing about it. 

I told my friend to think 
about two important things 
that I always keep in mind: fit 
and layering. Master these two 
concepts and you can dress well 
with minimal effort. 

When it comes down to it, 
fit can make or 


baggy jeans and a two-sizes-too 
large tee shirt you got from Ori- 
entation? Or would you rather 
be the guy whose outfit it con- 
sistently complimented by his 
friends? 

Get yourself some new pants 
—not necessarily jeans, but some 
chinos or corduroys— and get 
them hemmed so they don’t 
bunch up at the feet. 

Alternatively, you could cuff 
them about an inch if you're 
wearing shoes or roll them up to 
your ankles with flip-flops. 

If you are going to invest in 


his article is ad- 


dressed to the 
freshmen who've 
wandered onto 


Homewood. Fresh 
out of high school, toting mes- 
senger bags with the tags still on 
and constantly referencing print- 
ed schedules, freshmen often 
struggle to make their way dur- 
ing their first year at Hopkins. 

Foremost on their minds, as is 
true with all humans between 12 
and 50, is the possibility of some 
action. 

Although the average age of 
getting said action in the U.S. is 
16.5, chances are a sizable por- 
tion of you are somewhat inexpe- 


rienced at the art of wooing and 


ate your look 
- 


COURTESY OF DKNY 


LEFT: If you class up your look with corduroys, make sure to get the bottoms hemmed. RIGHT: Layered looks work best for fall. 


some new jeans, buy dark ones. 
They are more mature and so- 
phisticated than the old sand- 
blasted, ripped-up and generic 


jeans. 
break you. We ‘ ° ° People are 
all know that Siavash Raigani afraid of change 
first impressions and I under- 
are important. Guest Column stand that. If 
Do you want to you ve been 
be the fool in the shopping for 


jeans from The Gap all your 
life, you may be hesitant to go 
to H&M. But trust that change 
is good. 

Everyone needs to experi- 
ment with different stores be- 
cause different brands have 
varying fits. A small at J. Crew 
isn’t necessarily the same as a 
small at H&M, as I discovered a 
long time ago. 

On another note, | know 
a lot of men wear polos. But 
again, fit is what matters. If 


‘your polo extends more than 


an inch below your belt, it’s too 


big. If the sleeves reach more 
than halfway down your bi- 
cep, it’s too big. If you can use 
your polo shirt as a parachute, 
it’s probably too big. Get some 
new ones that fit like they were 
meant to. 

Once you've got your fit, you 
need to wear your clothes prop- 
erly and appropriately. It gets 
cold here in Baltimore so the tee 
shirt and jeans combo will only 


Then it’s up to you to experi- 


ment and try different sweater- 
shirt-pants combinations. You 
don’t need a large wardrobe 
to dress differently every day; 
you just need a few basics and 
a good eye for color coordina- 
tion. 


I know these few rules aren’t 


much, but they lay the founda- 
tion for dressing like real man 
should. 


last you an- Don't for- 
othermonth. get to work 
Get your- If you can use your polo with your 
self some budget; you 


sweaters: 
crewneck, 


shirt as a parachute, it’s 


probably too big. Get 


don’t need a 
trust fund to 


V-neck, : dress well. 

cardigan, some new ones that fit Keeue’p 
zip-up, tur- 5 these simple 
tleneck, like they were meant to. — ;ulesinmind 


whatever 


and it won't 


you like 

best. Buy them in some vary- 
ing colors and styles, not just all 
black or all crewneck. 


later bedroom shenanigans. 

In the next 600 words I hope 
to provide a abridged guide 
to nocturnal antics. First, the 
basics. There are few obvious 
rules every self-respecting 
courtier ought to follow. Rule 
one: keep yourself clean. Ro- 
mance requires proximity and 
no one will want to get near 
someone who smells like last 
Friday’s frat party. Guys, one 
or two out of 10 men can pull 
off facial hair. Odds are it’s not 


so in the interest of maintaining 
peace, talk it over. 

Now that you're alone with 
your paramour, let’s go over 
some good bedroom tactics. 

Sharing a twin bed is tough! 
Don't forget the walls in dorms 
are thinner than an FFC pizza. 
It’s fun to be loud, but you may 
not make friends with your 
neighbors. 

There’s no artful way to put 
this: the standard procedure is to 
use (or at least offer) your hands 


you. Shave. before your mouth, and your 

So much mouth before 
for the basics. : our goodies. 

Now that Will Raetz : joanine 
you're smell- right in can 
ing rosy, we Guest Column push your 
move on to partner past 
seducing the their com- 


object of your affection. Remem- 
ber, this isn’t your life in middle 
school; no passing notes or go- 
ing through friends. It’s tacky. 


The inevitable first step 
is striking up  conversa- 
tion. For you bookworms 


out there, this may seem to 
be easier said than done. 
A few tips: try and keep the 
conversation more about them 
than yourself. Good topics in- 
clude how much your classes 
suck/rock, majors and extra- 
curriculars. This is not a good 
time to mention your Level 50 
anything or Star Wars figurine 
collection. 

So far so good. You've made 
a decent connection to your one 
true love without throwing up or 
mentioning your mother. If the 
conversation gets this far, they’re 
probably interested in you too. 

Due to the limited nature of 
this column, and the fact that I’m 
actually supposed to be writing 
about sex, let’s skip right to kick- 
ing out your roomie. 

That is a conversation you 
should have in advance. No one 
likes unexpectedly finding them- 
selves sleeping in the hallway, 


fortable limit and make for some 
very, very awkward situations. 

Take it slow and make sure 
everyone's OK with the next step. 
As far as using one’s mouth is 
concerned, there are a few sim- 
ple rules that apply to everyone. 
Teeth should solely be used on 
food. Tongues were invented for 
two things, and only one of them 
is PG-13. Don’t be afraid to use 
them. 

Invariably, the best sex (and 
this applies to oral and ‘regular’ 
varities) comes when both part- 
ners communicate with each 
other. Never be afraid to tell your 
partner what works and what 
doesn't; it can be a bonding expe- 
rience and makes the sex better. 
Do it. 

I can’t end this article with- 
out making mention of the dif- 
ferent positions for young lov- 
ers to explore. The most well 
known is the Missionary posi- 
tion. Aptly named, as mission- 
aries are not notoriously good 
in the sack. In fact, this posi- 
tion isn’t really the most nat- 
ural way to go about at art of 
love. Suffice to say the angles 
can be awkward, and while it’s 


take a lot of 
time before you distinguish your- 
self from the hoards of creatures 


crossing the quads every day. 


Get acquainted with the basics of getting some 


The subjects of your sexual advances may not be as forgiving as first semester covered grades, so master the fundamentals 


familiar for most people, it may 
not be the best. 

Next up, and slightly more ad- 
vanced, is ‘doggy style’, so called 
because it’s the way animals 
(namely dogs) do it. 

In the author’s opinion, this 
one is usually better than mis- 
sionary. The angles are just plain 
better. 

Occasionally the partner on 
all fours finds it uncomfortable. 
This problem can be solved by 
piling up pillows for some more 
support, or leaning on a head- 
board. 

Another complaint is this po- 
sition doesn’t allow kissing or 
a good view of your partner’s 
face. This is a detriment when 
it comes to determining your 
partner’s reaction and makes 
this position a little more of an 
advanced move. 

The last position I’m going to 
cover is the ‘cowgirl, when the 
girl (if there is one) sits on top. 
Not a particularly good move if 
you're on top and don’t have a 
lot of leg strength. Otherwise, 
it’s a fantastic position to check 
out. 

A lot of fun comes from ex- 
perimentation and finding the 
best position for you and your 
partner. 

For further reading on these 
positions and many others, 
flip through the Kama Sutra or 
Google ‘sexual positions.’ Believe 
it or not, sex is a rather fashion- 
able topic on the internet. 

Finally, I can’t end without a 
pitch for protection. Unless you 
want a very awkward chat at the 
Health and Wellness office, use 
something. 

There are tons of resources 
around campus that you can ref- 
erence to make sure you're pro- 
tecting yourself right. 

Also, unless you want little 
versions of you running around, 
I suggest at least two forms of 

protection against babies. 
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New Center, no concern 


The Center for Social Concern (CSC) 
has been the Homewood campus’‘s main 
resource for community service-related 
opportunities since 1991. During that 
time, though, the Center has never been 
located in a handicapped- accessible 
building. This irony has not been lost 
on the Hopkins community, especially 
in the last two years. After a 2007 study, 
conducted by a sociology of disability 
class and concerning disability access at 
Hopkins, noted the CSC’s inaccessible 
Levering location, the second floor suite 
became a topic of discussion and, even- 
tually, a subject of concern. 

Within the Hopkins community, the 
outcry against this issue has been strong 
and it seemed that handicapped acces- 
sibility would become a priority in the 
campus’ social agenda. Yet, this summer, 
the CSC moved from its suite in Lever- 
ing to an equally inaccessible row house 
on North Charles Street. The house is 
off-campus and, as a result, is far from 
many students’ daily destinations. More 
importantly, though, the house does 
not have a ramp or any other device to 
enable entrance for the physically im- 
paired. Additionally, though plans for 


the construction of a student lounge are 
already in the works, no firm goals have 
been set for making the building more 
accessible in the near future, 

It is disappointing that in the wake 
of so much protest the CSC took no ac- 
tion toward solving this problem, but it 
is simply embarrassing that after a move 
to a new location the situation seems the 
same, if not worse. The CSC’s intention 
to use its newfound space for the ben- 
efit of its members (and future members) 
seems genuine, but it is troubling that a 
group of potential members is still being 
ignored. Furthermore, the CSC’s sugges- 
tion that handicapped individuals use 
security vans to reach the row house 
shows its lack of understanding about 
this important and highly nuanced 
problem. 

Though nothing can be done about 
the CSC’s off-campus location, our rec- 
ommendation for the CSC is simple: 
install a ramp. It may not solve acces- 
sibility challenges for every individu- 
al, but this act would be a gesture of 
good faith to handicapped students at 
Hopkins and to those who support this 
cause. 


Social Brown-out? 


The “blackout” period, from Aug. 28 
to Sept. 7, during which fraternity chap- 
ter presidents agreed to not serve alcohol 
to freshmen, was waveringly followed 
by fraternities on campus. 

The blackout period has been a prin- 
ciple widely ignored by Hopkins fra- 
ternities over the years. Rob Turning, 
coordinator of Greek Life, reminded the 
Inter-Fraternity Council of the agree- 
ment a mere two days before freshmen 
arrived on campus. The “agreement,” at 
the time, was outdated and had hardly 
been enforced in the past. 

This Orientation blackout period is 
hardly sufficient leverage to hold much 
weight over all fraternities on campus. 
Although some fraternities may have 
abstained from hosting social events 
that mixed alcohol with freshmen, ad- 
herence by the majority of fraternities 
is still unconfirmed and unclear to both 
administrators and chapter presidents. 

The blackout period, observed during 
both fraternity rush and Orientation, has 
given fraternities a way to appear moral 
and forthright, while secretly bending 


the rules to suit their needs. If the frater- 
nities — and the University — truly be- 
lieve freshmen should not drink during 
Orientation, they need to enact a strong 
policy that closes all loopholes. 

Respecting an honor code is unfor- 
tunately not a top priority for fraterni- 
ties, which are organizations that often 
pride themselves on being comprised of 
gentlemen with values, men with strong 
moral fiber. However, because chapter 
presidents agree to rules that appear 
comely on paper with no intention of 
holding their word, the University has 
allowed irresponsibility and insincerity 
to desecrate honor codes. 

The Inter-Fraternity Council should 
take their rules, regulations and obliga- 
tions more seriously. If the Council agrees 
to a policy, then the members should seek 
to adhere to their promises. The Univer- 
sity should likewise strive to enforce the 
agreements as well. Therefore, a better 
understanding between university and 
fraternities, rather than this noncommit- 
ment, is necessary for minimizing such 
politically-minded Hopkins hypocrisy. 


A Welcome to Freshmen 


Welcome freshmen! The News-Letter 
editorial staff wants to wish you a hap- 
py start to your school year. We hope 
that you enjoyed the immeasurable 
and impossible-to-mimic awkward- 
ness of Playfair, that you enthusiasti- 
cally inundated your professors with 
questions after the first class discus- 
sion on mean, median and mode — we 
know, it’s tricky stuff — and that you 
weren't the freshmen caught attend- 
ing fraternity parties during the social 
blackout period (we're currently inves- 
tigating these leads, be advised . . . just 
kidding, you're safe). We hope you're 
enjoying your over-crowded, non-air 
conditioned dorms and that the FFC 
food hasn’t gotten too repetitive yet. 
Don’t worry, it will. Welcome to the 
more than $200,000, four-year invest- 
ment that will impact every aspect of 
your life for the rest of your life. Wel- 
come. Don’t be scared. 

Welcome to the 14'-ranked univer- 
sity in the United States — or 13" in the 
world . .. and we don’t know how you 
move up one when you increase the 
number of schools examined either. We 
(and y ou) are the best of the best, or at 


x 
elt 


least the 14'* (13"") best of the best. Great- 
ness isn’t expected here, it’s demanded. 

Welcome to four years of not-quite p.c. 
Asian jokes and unfulfilled stereotypes. 
Welcome to four years of being asked if 
youre a med student. Actually, depend- 
ing on who’s asking, we don’t have a 
problem with you puffing yourself up. 
Women in bars are extremely impressed 
with doctors — go figure. 

Welcome to a school whose main sport 
isn’t played by nearly 80 percent of other 
universities. Welcome to a place where 
an irrational hatred of everyone at Duke 
is met with completely understandable 
indifference. Welcome to Princeton's 
safety school, where many of us are bit- 
ter that we didn’t get admitted. 

We offer you a sincere welcome. We 
at the News-Letter just hope you realize 
the tremendous potential this univer- 
sity offers, and the responsibility that 
goes with attending such an elite school. 
And while we may roll our eyes when 
you ask brown-nose, softball questions 
and scoff with derision at your naive 


attempts to curry favor, we realize that 


you're just freshmen and you'll grow out 
of it. Hopefully. 
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Missed 
opportunity? 
Obama falters in 
school address 


By MICHAEL PISEM 


resident Obama's speech to 

the students of America was 

a true disappointment. What 

a great concept: a young and 

charismatic President with a 

relevant life story inspires the youth of 

the country. The President as our glori- 

ous leader will urge our students to do 

better, he will push them in the direction 

of college and high achievement. As John 

Kennedy inspired the nation to reach the 

moon, Barack Obama will stimulate kids 
to accomplish great deeds. 

But there was a small problem. The 

speech did not inspire. It turned out to be 


boilerplate political fare, dumbed down | 


to the point that even a first grader could 
(and probably did) recognize it as faux- 
patriotic hackery. The President’s speech 
was not directed at the students, or even, 


in the end, at the parents. It was watered | 


down to empty words in the face of harsh 
and unfair criticism from some on the 
right, like Florida Republican chairman 
Jim Greer, who memorably suggested 
that the President’s address to students 


would be an attempt at bringing “social- | 


ist ideology” to America’s kids. 

In the ensuing fracas, some parents 
and school districts sought to deny the 
President a forum, by refusing to air 
the speech or by keeping their children 


home. Only with the early release of | 


Obama’s text, and it’s almost boring con- 


tent, could the controversy bé quelled, | 


proving, yet again, that the less reason- 
able and more ideological the accusation, 
the more effective. 

So when the President spoke, he 
managed to take only a weak swing at 
even something as uncontroversial as 
hard work: “want to be a doctor, or a 


teacher, or a police officer? You want to | 


be a nurse or an architect, a lawyer or a 
member of our military? Youre going to 
need a good education for every single 
one of those careers. You can’t drop out 
of school and just drop into a good job.” 
Further along, the President managed 
exactly one sentence on the importance 
of math and science. Worst of all, the 
President’s remarks failed to give a good 
reason to do well. Obama had some- 
thing vague about “the responsibility 
you have to yourself,” and helping the 
country “meet our greatest challenges 
in the future.” This is the time-honored 
and media-tested political art of say- 
ing nothing, but saying it beautifully. 
And the endlessly folksy references to 
his grandmother calling him buster, to 
Harry Potter and to Xbox games did not 
help matters. The only people inspired 
here were politicos, grateful for some- 
thing non-inflammatory. 

What the President should have done 

is simple. He should have spoken direct- 
ly to the students — cameras be damned 
— without dumbing down the language, 
either for the benefit of the kids or his 
political fortunes. In fact, Obama should 
have made two speeches, one to grades 
K-8, and another one for grades 9-12. For 
younger students, he should have talked 
about working hard and doing home- 
work and spent all the rhetorical clichés 
that the White House would not be able 
to resist. For the high school students, 
the President should have taken the kind 
of firm and intelligent tone he is capable 
of marshalling. Talk explicitly about 
drugs, violence and drop-outs. Have 
a plan, for more scholarships or a new 
national fellowship program, to unveil 
that makes this a significant moment for 
the students. Take responsibility from 
the top, as leader of this country, to work 
tirelessly toward education reform and 
excellence. And don’t shy away from in- 
sisting on more and better education in 
math and science. This country faces a 
massive shortfall of highly trained scien- 
tists, and pushing more students in that 
direction is critical. 

For all these failings, we must give 
credit where credit is due. Obama cer- 
tainly made an impression on the 1,500 
students of Wakefield High School of Ar- 
lington, VA, and on hundreds of thou- 
sands of students who watched around 
the country. The President’s conclusion 
was spot-on: “Don’t let your family or 
your country or yourself down. Make 
us all proud. I know you can do it.” It is 
truly tragic that the President could not 
go farther. Obama must now refuse to 
bow to madcap accusations; instead, he 
must show political courage, talk specif- 


‘ics and actually follow through. He must 


improve America’s future through the 
classroom.;;5 = §, ~* 


ies major from New York, New York. 
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Neil Albstein 
Obama's dissappearing mandate 


“I must follow the people. Am I not their 
leader?” -Benjamin Disraeli 


ver the course of Barack 

Obama's campaign for the 

presidency, one theme stood 

out in his message: “Change 

we can believe in.” Whether 
or not one believes in the type of change 
Obama is offering, he has certainly tried to 
make good on his promise. For example, 
he has tried to change how America is 
perceived abroad. He has tried to change 
the way banks and automakers do busi- 
ness. He has tried to change our healthcare 
system. To the surprise of many, Obama’s 
efforts to enact “change we can believe in” 
have recently resulted in a sharp drop in 
the President's approval rating (not to men- 
tion kept Congress’ rating at an abysmal 
level). 

This phenomenon is the consequence of 
errors on the parts of the Democratic Party 
and of the moderate voters whose support 
installed President Obama in the White 
House. Last November, I opined that, de- 


spite the apparent mandate for the Demo- 
crats to reshape America in their image, 
America had voted for a far more limited 
type of change: a move away from the poli- 
cies of George W. Bush. | also warned that 
a failure by the Democrats and the new 
President to understand this distinction 
could translate into a loss of the same vot- 
ers who pushed Obama over the top. 
President Obama assumed control dur- 
ing an economic crisis. Americans were 
desperate to recover at least some of the 
money they had lost. President Bush had 
begun the process of bailing out banks, 
a policy that Obama and the Democrats 
were eager to continue. Obama expanded 
the scope of the program to the auto indus- 
try, even going as far as to order the dis- 
missal of the CEO of General Motors. Con- 
servatives were livid, but moderates were 
willing to accept this incursion into the 
free market in the interests of recovery. 
Obama’s success with passing his eco- 
nomic policies has emboldened him to try 
to reshape the healthcare system in this 
country. While few would argue that the 


healthcare industry is not in need of re- 
form, Americans have begun to remind 
Obama that their votes for change did not 
extend to the socialization of their health- 
care. Supporters of “Obamacare,” as it has 
been termed by the media, are quick to 
point out that Obama has not suggested 
switching to a single-payer system and 
has not even fully committed to a public 
insurance option. This does not, however, 
change the fact that much of America is 
putting Obama on notice that he is ap- 
proaching the limit of his mandate. 

Of course, it is not fair to Obama to ex- 
pect him to know exactly how far America 
will let him go. The 2008 election yielded 
365 electoral votes to Obama, almost 100 
more than the 270 needed to determine the 
presidency. Obama earned these votes by 
insisting from day one that his administra- 
tion would greatly alter American policies 
at home and abroad. Americans respond- 
ed enthusiastically to this message. Eight 
years of staunch conservatism and poor 
management from President Bush and the 
Republicans left the voters starved for a | 


All 
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Hopkins News-Letter. 


fresh face and, they thought, for fresh poli- 
cies. What they were not prepared for was 
the cost of these new policies. Since the 
days of the Revolution, Americans have 
been hesitant to fork over their money to 
the government. Many of the moderates 
who eagerly cast their ballots for change 
are now experiencing “buyers’ remorse.” 

As Obama’s first year in office enters its 
final quarter, we are once again faced with 
a president who is rapidly losing, touch 
with his country, and, by the same token, 
a country that is becoming disenchanted 
with its leader. The ball is now in Obama’s 
court. He can make his peace with the 
truth about his constituents and lead them 
as they wish to be led, or he can quixoti- 
cally continue to push his own views. This 
is Obama's chance to be remembered as a 
better president than his predecessor, by 
taking Disraeli’s words to heart and lead- 
ing the American people accordingly. 


Neil Albstein is a junior political science ma- 
jor from New York, N.Y. 


What we really learned from the “Teachable Moment” 


By LOGAN QUINN 


n July 16, 2009, Sgt. James 
Crowley responded to a 
call from Lucia Whalen, a 
neighbor of Harvard pro- 
fessor Henry Gates. When 
Set. Crowley met with Whalen prior to ap- 
proaching Gates’ residence, Whalen alleg- 
edly told him that she had “observed what 
appeared to be two black males with back- 
packs” attempting to enter the home. On 
the 911 call she can be heard saying that 
she is unaware of the ethnicity of the two 
men, and Whalen has since denied having 
told Officer Crowley otherwise. This early 
discrepancy is only the first in a situation 
where no two stories are alike, and where 


| each unfortunate participant attempts to 


justify his actions as he reels from the ac- 
cusatory gaze of an overly critical society. 

Undoubtedly Sgt. Crowley acted rash- 
ly. True, he was (allegedly) demeaned, 
verbally abused and threatened, but he 
is a police officer in a major metropolitan 
area. Certainly he underwent some sort of 
race sensitivity (in fact, he teaches the dis- 
trict’s course on racial sensitivity), and was 
taught how to handle these types of situa- 
tions. Walk away and nothing happens. In 
this case, Sgt. Crowley was the one with 
the power; as a police officer responding 
to the scene if he walks away, if he sepa- 
rates himself from a justifiably offended 
Gates, it becomes a minor blip in the police 
blotter section of the Boston Globe's Friday 
paper. Instead he chose to engage an (al- 
legedly) belligerent Gates, and remained 
intent on asserting his authority over what 
he saw as an “uppity black man.” 

Gates and Crowley agree on nothing in 
their two separate accounts of the incident, 


Logan Quinn is a junior public health and 
political science major from Honolulu, Ha- 
waii. He is the opinions editor for the News- 
Letter. 


he New York Times recently 
printed an article about Eze- 
kial Emmanuel and his con- 
tribution to the current health 
care debate. Citing criticism 
he’s received from the conservative op- 
position, the Times dropped four specif- 


ic names: Palin, Bachmann, McCaughey 
and LaRouche. To quote James Fallows, 
“Was Zsa Zsa Gabor not available?” 

There are a few key conservative 
names that anyone following politics is 
accustomed to hearing. Besides Palin, 
Bachmann and McCaughey, we get bar- 
raged with the rants of Rush Limbaugh 
and the tears of Glenn Beck; we laugh 
at the slips from Michael Steele and the 
lies from Dick Cheney; and those famil- 
iar with the ‘gang of six’ can’t help but 
scratch their heads at the purpose of 
Chuck Grassley in the health care de- 
bate. 

No one will deny that the Republican 
Party has yet to find its leader. But who 
are these lunatics that it allows to stand 
in front of a microphone and shovel gar- 
bage into the minds of the American peo- 
ple? And why hasn’t anyone denounced 
their nonsense? 

Much of Fox’s new reality show, 
“When Republicans go Totally Out of 
Control’, started with a simple piece of 
documentation. ‘Birthers’ wasted an ex- 
tensive amount of the 24 hour news cycle 
over the summer (if you can call anything 
that MSNBC, CNN, and FNC broadcast 


and with the public scrutinizing every 
aspect of the interaction, one can hardly 
wonder why, as each man attempts to spin 
the altercation and present himself in the 
best light. 

However, despite the ridiculousness of 
the event itself, it might have died away 
shortly thereafter, once the facts were di- 
vulged and the 15 minutes of infamy ex- 
pired, had the President not decided to pre- _ 
maturely weigh in, saying “I don’t know 
—not having been there and not seeing all 
the facts — what role race played in that, 
but I think it’s fair to say |...] that the Cam- 
bridge police acted stupidly.” He repeated, 
“Gates is a friend, so I may be a little biased 
here. I don’t know all the facts.” President 
Obama admitted upfront that he did not 
have all the necessary information to make 
a judgment about whom was right, but 
having acknowledged his lack of informa- 
tion, he still felt the need to contribute. The 
savvy Obama could not resist the urge to 
once again wade into the virulent waters of 
race relations, because it has gone so well 
for him before (see Reverend Wright). 

There’s a good chance it might not 
have even been about race. I personally 
find it likely that it was more about class 
and education. Sgt. Crowley works the 
beat in an affluent neighborhood. Profes- 
sor Gates is tenured at one of the most 
elitist institutions in the country. Har- 
vard’s not exactly the Skulls or Bohemian 
Grove, but it is close. In the end President 
Obama was right: Crowley did act stu- 
pidly, blinded by his ego (not necessarily 
by racial intolerance) and determined to 
prove his legally-bestowed authority. But 
Gates acted stupidly too, if Crowley’s sto- 
ry is true. You shouldn’t demean some- 
one who has the ability to arrest you just 
for being disorderly. It’s not a smart idea. 
| The event finally reached the apex of its 
| absurdity when President Obama decided 
| to invite the two men over to hash out their 
| differences over a beer in the Rose Garden. 


Steve 


4 


Two men who probably hate each other, 
the Vice-President and the President, all 
having a beer to show that we can all get 
along. What could possibly go wrong? It’s a 
nice photo-op. But why stop there? — why 
not set up a ring and let them slug it out 
like real men? Isn’t that how we men settle 
our differences? The White House could 
have sold tickets to help fund the health 
care plan. I would have paid to see Profes- 
sor Gates hit Sgt. Crowley with his cane. 
Too far-fetched? So is the idea that you can 
solve the issue of race by sharing a beer 
with the (alleged) victims and perpetra- 
tors of racial profiling and making it a me- 
dia event. It’s preposterous. The reluctant 
participants were barely animated, and 
there was no laughter from the Rose Gar- 
den that afternoon as they slowly drank 
their beers and sat through what must 
have been an extremely uncomfortable sit- 
uation for everyone. It was uncomfortable 


for me just to look at the pictures. I wince 
every time I look at the President’s forced 
smile, Gates’ intense stare, Crowley bury- 


lanelli 


The Republican Party ts a farce 


ANNE FABER/GRAPHICS EDITOR 


ing his face in his mug, trying to avoid the 
orange slice in his Blue Moon and the back 
of Vice-President Biden’s balding head. If I 
was in one of their seats | probably would 
have finished my first beer in 4.2 seconds 
and quickly transitioned to grain alcohol. 
Yet miraculously, the media found a 
way to make the event even more ridicu- 
lous than it actually was. The major news 
networks (CNN, MSNBC, FOX, etc.) cov- 
ered “beer-gate” more closely than if it 
was some sort of ritualistic dance fraught 
with meaning and substance. They ana- 
lyzed what type of beer each man was 
going to have and speculated about how 
their choice related to their position in 
society. It’s beer, not a John Milton poem. 
The only thing we really learned from the 
whole debacle, the “teachable moment,” 
was that if you enjoy Red Stripe, you're 
going to have to bring your own Six- 
pack; the White House refuses to serve 
non-American beers. And that President 
Obama prefers Miller Lite. Drink respon- 
sibly America, drink responsibly. 


‘not waste’), thankfully fizzling into ob- 
scurity once they were able to peddle the 
‘death panel’ nonsense to their dinner 
guests. But can anyone forget the sober- 
ing figure that was released from a Re- 
search 2000 poll in late July? A whole 587 
of self-identified Republicans answered 
‘no/not sure’ to the question ‘do you be- 
lieve that Barack Obama was born in the 
United States?’ Dr. Orly Taitz, Esq. LLC 
Inc. filed a suit on behalf of an American 
soldier, Stefan Cook, who refused to take 
orders from his commander in chief be- 
cause he “isn’t eligible to be President”. 
I'm pretty sure that people with the intel- 
ligence of Mr. Cook shouldn't be eligible 
to represent my country in wartime. 
Once the health-care debate began, 
however, the headless chickens on the 
right found an entirely new falling sky 
to ruffle their feathers over. Betsy “Read 
Between the Lines” McCaughey, former 
Lt. Governor of New York, began the 
entire ‘death panel’ debacle, but it was 
Sarah “Whiners Never Quit, but Quit- 
ters Always Whine” Palin that spread it 
en masse through her Facebook account. 
(mlkmOriginally created as a social net- 
work for Ivy League schools, Facebook 
has shown an apparent decline in repute 
when Sarah Palin can effectively use it as 
a podium.) Despite being nothing more 
than outright fabrication, ‘death panels’ 
have spread through the health care de- 
bate like wildfire, reaching so deep into 
the sentiments of the lesser-informed 


that the house actually removed the sec- 
tion in question from their bill. Several 
weeks ago, Grassley himself dove head 
first into the fray and propagated the 
myth at a town hall in lowa. Anyone 
with stock in health care reform should 
be disheartened by the fact that the fu- 
ture of responsible health insurance is 
being shaped by unsubstantiated lies. 

Of course, I'd be doing everyone a 
great disservice if I forgot the wingiest 
nut atop the hill: Michelle Bachmann. 
Not willing to be outdone by Jim Jones 
himself, Bachmann called her followers 
to “slit their wrists” and become “blood 
brothers” in the fight against health care. 
I wish I were making this up, but sadly 
no amount of psychedelics could drive 
any rational person to utter the suicidal 
‘call to arms’ that Bachmann considers 
part of her job. This is the woman who 
called fluorescent lighting a “massive 
Big Brother intrusion into our homes”, 
blamed the economic meltdown on 
“blacks and other minorities entering 
the middle class” and rallied the resi- 
dents of Minnesota to get “armed and 
dangerous” for Obama's environmen- 
tal reform, quoting Thomas Jefferson in 
saying that “having a revolution every 
now and then is a good thing.” 

The fact is the Republican Party needs 
some serious renovation. No longer 
should one of the major political par- 
ties in this country be represented by 
religious zealots convinced that the end 


times are more important than the pres- 
ent times. No longer should this party 
be spoken for by demagogues who si- 
multaneously instill immense fear while 
calling upon violent and revolutionary 


imagery; no longer should this party be 


catering to parents who send their chil- 
dren to the first day of school with alu- 
minum foil hats to protect them from so- 
cialist indoctrination (okay, I made that 
last one up). 

The Republican Party has given us 
some of the most effective and venerable 
politicians in our nation’s history (sorry 
guys, but Reagan wasn’t one of them). 
Once the party of personal responsibili- 
ty, civil liberties and fiscal conservatism, 


it has now become the voice for fascist 
religious fanatics and greedy corporate 


CEOs. But there is still time for — dare I 

say it? — change within the party. Strong 

moderate voices such as John McCain 

and Olympia Snowe should be placed 

front and center, while demagogues and 
gaffe-machines like Bachmann, Palin 
and Steele get pushed into the shadows. 
Someone in this party needs to stand 
up and say, “These people do not speak 
for us”. Otherwise a once strong force in 
this nation’s politics will ultimately fade 
into the fringe and with it a long history 
of positive legislation. 


Steve Iannelli is a senior mechanical engi- 
neering major from Haddon Heights, N.J. 
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*Pigtown,” as residents wel- 
come the 2009 Pigtown Festival, 


a raucous tradition that truly is 


a celebration of all things pig. 


ood food and drink, arts and 


crafts, lively local music and, of 


course, pigs can get a full taste 
of why the Pigtown Festival, 


hindigs, is so much fun. 
{ 
have an easy time showing up 
or a full day’s worth of fes- 
tivities, which are located only 


Orientation: 


n France, there is a 

period at the end of 

the summer holidays 

know as “La Rent- 

rée,” or “The Re-en- 
try,” which culminates around 
Sept. 4 when everyone (and I 
mean everyone) who has left 
for August rushes back in full 
force for the fall. In Paris, the 
transformation happens over 
night as previously ghost- 
filled metros are crushed full 
of tanned Parisians returning 
for work. 

The Parisians are far from 
the only ones who experience 
the sudden switch from laid- 
back to backpack. We have a 
name for it at Hopkins, too: 
Orientation. 

As dorms fill and kegs of 
Natty Boh sell out faster than 
you can say “toga-toga-toga” 
the once quiet summertime vil- 
lage of Charles is sent hurdling 
through the rage of Orienta- 
tion right into the first week of 
classes. 

No longer is Crazy Mike 
the only one standing outside 
UniMini at three in the morn- 
ing; and with all the late-night 


This Saturday, downtown 
Itimore’s eclectic Washing-. 
ton Village section will live up 
to its memorable nickname of 


‘rom 11 a.m. to 7 p.m., fans of 


ne of Baltimore's strangest — 


Hopkins students _ should 


and exciting running of the pigs. 


to open the festival at 11:30 and 
then again at 2:00, 3:30, 4:30 and 


5:45 p.m, Meanwhile, a slew of 
local bands and artists will be 
performing live on two different 


_ stages. A varied mix of southern 


_ thing for everyone. — 


festival would be complete with- 
out large quantities of food and 


drink, and the Pigtown Festival 


vouldn’t be the same without 


This high-stakes race is run on 
_ Washington Boulevard five times 
over the course of the day, first 


rock, jazz, blues, reggae and more 
will ensure that there’s some- 


Of course, no boisterous street 


Washington Blvd transtormed into Pigtown 


The festival also features 
another animal-lover-friendly 
event at 3:15, the always-competi- 
tive pooch pageant. Here, owners 
can bring their lovable pet dogs 
to be judged by their unique cos- 
tumes and general canine charm. 
A surprise guest judge selects 
and awards prizes to the three 
most unique dogs. It’s all part of 
the over-the-top visual fun that 
makes the Pigtown fest such an 
event to remember. 

_ The Pigtown Festival is lo- 
cated right in the heart of Balti- 
more’s cultural district for those 


_who want to spend a full day 


downtown but who don’t neces- 
sarily want to be staring at pigs 


. xunning around in circles all day. 


Again, it’s only a short walk from 
the Inner Harbor and Camden 


~ Yards, and Washington Village is 


also home to several other attrac 


_ tions, including the B & O Rail- 


road Museum and Carroll Park. 


sstival to take in the sights, 
sunds and smells, and still have 
of time to access the other 


Just like a French holiday 


the workload hit and sudden- 
ly the hits of espresso weren't 
enough to keep you going? Have 
you started craving something 
more substantive human 
contact, perhaps? And finally, 
do you sometimes look around 
the packed cubicles on M-Level 
but feel completely and utterly 
alone? 

Rest assured, you actually 
aren't alone. In fact, guaranteed, 
most every other person in your 
class, nay, in your grade feels 
this way. News flash: First week 
of college blows wherever you 
are. No matter how drunk you 
are. No matter how many peo- 
ple you know before coming. 
No matter who you start imme- 
diately dating. No matter if your 
roommate is your best friend. 
Guaranteed there are people 
who are going 
to look like they 


Emma Brodie 


something I couldn’t teach my- 
self. 

However, to my chagrin, 
everyone else seemed to have 
their minds made up. They 
knew what they were doing. 
They had a plan. They had a 
path. And they would adhere 
to that path like the paparazzi 
to B-Spears. 

In reality, most people change 
their majors within (approxi- 
mately) half an hour of being 
here. I just conducted a brief poll 
with myself, and determined 
that over half the people I know 
at Hopkins are no longer doing 
what they thought they would 
be doing when they first got here. 
Those same peepz are no longer 
friends with the same people 
they hung out with during their 
orientation, or belong to the same 
clubs they were 
the leaders of in 


have it all figured high school. 

out. Guaranteed, , F College is a 
they have no Fmma’s Dilemma. time for exrer- 
idea what they’re mentation and 
doing. discovery, so 


Recalling my freshman ori- 
entation, the strangest thing to 
me was how everyone seemed 

to know their 


loitering at r 
the corner of major. And 
33rd and St. ff strange, coun- 
Paul it sud- News flash: first ter-intuitive 
denly makes week of college blows ™ajors_ they 
sense why were. Bio-tech- 
we need two Wherever you are. No no-graphic- 
Starbucks’ engineering? 
to keep the matter how drunk Did they make 
Hopkins you are. that up? 
community I would 
caffeinated. like to quickly 
Pre-med by draw a_ dis- 


day, Club Med by night: Hop- 
kins does la Rentrée like a 
boss. 

Unfortunately, the truth is 
that Orientation can be disori- 
enting, especially for a fresh- 
man. As classes start, you find 
the social skills you thought 
you had now eluding you and 
those life-long friends you 
don’t quite remember making 
(but you know it happened be- 
cause of the “txtsfrmlstnght” 
plainly obvious on your cell), 
realizing that they have noth- 
ing in common with you apart 
from having been in the same 
dingy corner of Wawa last Sat- 
urday night? 

Did you think you knew 
how everything worked until 


+ pearl © 
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tinction between having direc- 
tion/ambition and knowing 
what you're doing. I have always 
known I wanted to be a writer. 
I was never one of those people 
who sat around thinking “Dear 
Lord, what is my purpose on 
thine Earth, please sendeth me a 
sign of thy will,” etc. 

First of all, I’m too impatient. 
Second of all, it’s bad form to ap- 
pear so listless — even the Cal- 
vinists had hobbies. 

But I digress. Although I knew 
exactly what I wanted to do with 
my life, I was still hesitant to de- 
clare a major; after all, I'd always 
been independent about my writ- 
ing — surely, if something else 
caught my interest I could still 
be a writer while learning about 


don’t just settle down. Take an 
art history class (fact: most art 
history classes count as a plain 
old history credit; fact: most ma- 
jors require at least one H cred- 
it). Join clubs. Actually go to the 
meetings. Meet older kids and 
have them show you the cool 
stuff around campus. 

The French have another say- 
ing: “La vie est belle.” Take heart, 
freshman. You will rise out of the 
ashes of Orientation and begin 
anew. 

No situation is perfect: may- 
be your roomies exiled you 
the first night, maybe you feel 
like the stupidest person in all 
your classes, maybe you feel 
like the smartest one in all your 
classes and are feeling like you 
didn’t deserve to be wait-listed 
at [insert name of Ivy League 
School]. 

Whatever it is you're feeling, 
someone else has felt it before, 
and there are people at Hopkins 
who are feeling it as well. 

My advice? Relax. You made 
it. You're into college: This great- 
ly enhances your choices of being 
employed in four years (barring 
sudden economic collapse . . . oh 
wait)! 

For now, just sit back and stop 
worrying. You'll re-orient soon 
enough. 


one can stop by the Pigtown _ 


1 


1 


1 | 
\ 
14 


Baltimore. 

More information about | 
the event, including the day’s | 
schedule and a list of sponsors, 
can be found at http://www. 
pigtownfestival.org. Especially- 
interested attendees can choose 


to sponsor a pig, or at least fig- | 


ure out which performers are 


playing. A map of the area can 


also be found. Pigtown and the 
entire Inner Harbor are easily 
accessible by the Collegetown 
shuttle or other methods of 
transportation on the weekend. 

As the festival’s own pro- 
motional site puts it, “Come 


and see what everybody is | 


{77 


squealing about!” It’s a great 
opportunity to take in one 
of Baltimore’s stranger tra- | 
ditions, to explore a lesser- | 
known, yet still centrally 
located part of town, and to 


mingle with fellow lovers of | 


pork, pigs, music and fun. 
Swine flu be damned, come to 


historic Pigtown; you won't | 
be disappointed. 


the 2009 Pigtown Festival in | 


Dance-punk. Disco-punk. 
Punk-funk. Indie-dance. This 
Saturday at Sonar: The Rap- 
ture. Often cited as one of the 
first bands to make hipsters 
dance, the Rapture generated a 
lot of hype in 2002 when their 
single “House of Jealous Lov- 
ers” put them at the center of a 
movement that sought to mix 
dance music and indie rock. 

After their  critically-ac- 
claimed breakthrough, Echoes, 
The Rapture released another 
full-length in 2006, Pieces of The 
People We Love, a release that 
the band described as a “pop- 
pier” outing which somewhat 
smoothed the rough edges of 
their punk influences. 

Spending the past couple 
years getting songs featured 
in “Madden” and “GTA,” the 
Rapture recently dropped 
their bassist and have been in 
the studio since July working 
on new material. 

Though their more recent 
releases haven't made the same 
impact as Echoes, every live re- 
view I’ve read assures me that 
The Rapture still know how to 
bust out 50 minutes of dance 
party mayhem. 

The Rapture are being pre- 
sented by Taxlo DJs, a local 
group of DJs that do an im- 
pressive job of bringing out 
a fun, young crowd and then 
getting their asses moving. 

You'll see their name often 
if you start to read this column, 
and they will be presenting 
the Horrors and Peaches later 
on this year. Golden Filter will 
be opening for the Rapture, 
which sounds like fun electro- 
goodness to my ears.. 


Taxlo Dance Party 
w/ special guest The Rapture 
Saturday, Sept. 8, 8pm 
Sonar 


— Diego Ardila 


KEND Sept. to - 16 


| News-Letter Recommends: 


Tonight 


The Macabre Aside: Poe on “The Philosophy of Furniture” 
11 a.m. - 4 p.m. (Ongoing until 10/25) 


| @ Homewood Museum (Homewood Campus) 


This supplement to the regular daily tours of Homewood draws 
from Poe's satirical essay, “The Philosophy of Furniture” — in 
Poe describes the horrors of American decorative shortcom- 
better-known stories and poems. With the help of 
uides and exhibit descriptions, visitors are encour- 
age to judge I {omewood’s historic rooms according to Poe's theories 
of interior design and delve into the mind of the literary giant as he 
synthesized these spaces into scenes of horror in his Ww ritten works. 
The program is part of the Greater Baltimore Historic Alliance’s Ed- 
gar Allan Poe Tell-Tale Tour of Baltimore. Participants who collect a 


stamp ona Tell-Tale Tour Trail Guide from five or more participating 


which 
ings — and his 
museum tour g 


attractions are eligible to enter a prize drawing. 


Modernism at Evergreen: Erno Fabry (1906-1984) 


| 11 a.m. - 4 p.m. (Ongoing until 9/30) 


@ Evergreen Museum (Homewood Campus) 
In the first exhibition devoted to Czech-born architect and designer 


| | Erno Eabry, 45 never-before exhibited pieces of furniture, architec- 
| | tural plans, drawings, textiles and photographs are displayed. Erno 


was one of the most successful and prolific artists who brought 
modern design to the American home after World War IL. This stu- 


| dent-curated retrospective reveals insights that Fabry was a power- 


ful force in the architectural theory and practice of his era. 


COURTESY OF WWW.MSAC.ORG 


East Side Images: Photographs by Ken Royster 
10 a.m. - 4 p.m. (Ongoing until 9/25) 


/| @ James Backas Gallery, 175 West Ostend St. 
_| Local photographer Kent Royster presents powerful and moving 


| images that record the landscapes and people of Baltimore’s East 


Side. The stories of the changing neighborhoods as they are being 
redeveloped are a focal point of this exhibit. 


Greater Chesapeake and Potomac Blood Drive 

@ Donation Centers (visit http://my-redcross.org to find the one nearest 

you) 

Because regional blood supplies are so low right now, drives have,, 
been coordinated around the state. The American Red Cross wants 

you to give a pint to get a pint and is teaming up with Ben and Jerry’s 

Ice Cream to make it happen. Anyone who donates blood this month 

gets a free pint of ice cream, redeemable at any Ben and Jerry’s or 

your local grocery store. 


Friday, Saturday and Sunday 


Maryland Renaissance Festival 
Saturday & Sunday 10 a.m - 7 p.m. (Ongoing all weekends until 10/25) 
1821 Crownsville Rd., Annapolis, Md. 


High Zero 2009 

Friday 8:30 p.m. (Ongoing until 9/13, 1 p.m. on 9/12) 

@ Baltimore Theatre Project, 45 W. Preston St. 

Rambling and dare-we-say slightly inaccessible experimental music 
from a consortium of so-called luminary musicians will be present 
in this year’s 11th annual High Zero festival. Performers use every- 
thing from violins and clarinets to tap shoes and Moogs to create 
their experimentals in musical composition. 


Waverly Bookfest 2009 

Saturday 10 a.m. - 3 p.m. 

@ Enoch Pratt Free Library, 400 E 33rd St 

Daylong special programming and storytelling for all ages, as well 
as appraisal of rare books, silent auction and fresh-baked goods. 
Adult notebook crafting session with Canda Mealo of Canda’s 
Crafts limited to 20 people; call ahead to register. 


Constitution Day Symposium: “How Soon is ‘Equal Rights 
Now’? Women’s Rights After Women’s Lib” 

Saturday 5 - 7 p.m. @ Maryland Institute College of Art, Brown Center 
MICA will be hosting a panel discussion exploring women’s rights 
issues with Angela Davis, Amy Goodman and Helen Molesworth; 
moderated by Sheilah Kast. 


Velocipede Sunday Shop 

Sunday 2 - 6 p.m. @ 4 W Lanvale St, Baltimore 

This community-run bike shop gives old bikes an extreme make- 
over when volunteers gather to get these machines up and running 
and ready for resale at moderate prices. 


MOVIE OPENINGS 


Bounty 
Friday, September 16, 7PM @ Charles Theatre 
(410) 727-FILM or http://www.thecharles.com for showtimes 


is i ae 
tie Dee 


BOUNTY 
. SO At : & : 
A Kevin Kansas Film 


COURTESY OF SMASHORTRASHINDIEFILMMAKING.COM 
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Actors “rock” the cradle in Barnstormers’ latest HampdenFest hosts the 


By RACHEL GREENBERG 


For the News-l etter 


; The campus-wide popular- 
ity of the Barnstormers was reaf- 
eine ee 
written by Wa Song sony 

5 arren Graves and 

directed by Xiavian Brown. The 
show played last Friday through 
Sunday in the Swirnow Theater, 
with the group delivering many 
lines and quips that elicited a 
positive reaction from the audi- 
ence. The highlight of the play 
was clearly the performance of 
the actors, several of whom car- 
ried the show and compensated 
for its rough patches. 

The play opens with the 
character of Ross (senior Mike 
Wills) irritably tending to a cry- 
ing baby and doing housework. 
When his wife Alex (sopho- 
more Keelin Martinek) comes 
home from a business trip, the 
show already begins to try too 
hard. Unnecessary measures 
are taken to explain that Alex is 
the financial boss of the house 
and that Ross is filling in as “the 
mother.” 

For a sizable chunk of the play, 
Ross is wearing a frilly apron 
while Alex comes in suited pro- 
fessionally and carrying a brief- 
case. It is made overtly obvious 
that Alex has come home with 
an unsatisfied sexual appetite 
and is disappointed when Ross 
ignores her urges. This situa- 
tion spawns an argument that 
is exacerbated by the untimely 
arrival of Alex’s mother Beattie 
(senior Carol Santoro) and her 
mother’s boyfriend George (se- 
nior Gerard Taylor). 

While Beattie’s relationship 
with Alex is loving, it can also 
be extremely biting, and Beattie’s 
relationship to Ross is purely an- 
tagonistic. George is also abused 
by Beattie and expected to be 

submissive to her domineering 
and hyper-judgmental nature. 

The first half of the play focus- 
es on the relationships between 
the Characters and features many 
unnecessarily dramatized in- 
teractions. With the exception 
of Alex and Beattie, none of the 
characters seem to be able to get 
along, though Ross and George 
do exhibit some semblance of 
bonding. The nature of the dia- 
logue, however, is unrealistically 
harsh and is used sloppily for co- 
medic effect. 


The play also works hard to 


ee ce Sue Sige es a 
— EILEEN HUANG/STAFF PHOTO 
Ross (Mike Wills) and Nurse Carolyn (Nikeya Thomas) are easily frustrated in the Barnstormers’ “battle of the sexes” comedy. 


establish parallels. The relation- 
ship between Beattie and George, 
the dominant woman and the op- 
pressed man, is a not-so-subtle 
mirror of the conflicts that exist 
between Alex and Ross. Ross is 
portrayed as a foolish character, 
a clown, who doesn’t really mind 
housework. 

Similarly, while it is made 
abundantly clear that Alex is 
supposed to feel guilty about 
her career and her unsup- 
pressed desire to escape her 
“motherly duties,” she does not 
feel this way at all; distance 
from her family and absorption 
in her work have precluded any 
sense of guilt. 

The instability of these char- 
acters arises from inconsistency 
between their motivations and 
their behaviors, a result of con- 
fusion in the script. The play 
attempts to tackle the issue of 
gender roles and apply modern 
conflicts to real world characters, 
but this cannot be accomplished 
when the actors are comedians 
and behave in a laughable man- 
ner. 


This may on a superficial lev- 
el, but these jokes detract from 
the gravity of the characters’ con- 
cerns. To find a message or mo- 
rale within this play, therefore, 
becomes a confusing and reduc- 
tive exercise. 

Despite these issues, the ac- 
tors were comfortable in their 
respective roles and behaved 
consistently. Carol Santoro of- 
fered a foolproof performance 
as the staunch and strict Beattie, 
a role supported by such excel- 
lent delivery that it drew laughs 
from simple lines and actions. 
Mike Wills, too, carried the play 
with a dramatic yet comical per- 
formance that kept the interest of 
the audience. 

A few technical bumps occa- 
sionally distracted the audience 
from the action of the play. Fol- 
lowing a few drunken dreams 
in which Nurse Carolyn (senior 
Nikeya M. Thomas) and Ross 
are found alone and tempted, 
the plot spiraled into a confusing 
mix-up in which Ross and Alex 
are both suspicious of the other's 
faithfulness. 


This is further complicated 
when the audience realizes that | 
Ross has confused his night 
with a novel written by Carolyn, 
which contains characters that 
parallel those of the play much 
too blatantly. Of course, such a 
technique serves the purpose of | 
highlighting Ross’s emotions, but | 
the play depends too highly on | 
parallels to explain theme and 
motivation to the audience. 

There is no satisfactory end- 
ing to the play. By the end of the | 
show, no one trusts each other | 
and the plot has become compli- | 
cated with far too many confu- 
sions. 

While this allowed for some 
hilarious situations, including 
absurd drunken sexual dreams, 
such scenes are much _ bet- 
ter suited to a purely comedic 
show, rather than one in which 
undertones of gender commen- 
tary are meant to resonate. For 
all the discrepancies found 
within script and production, 
however, the actors delivered 
an entertaining, crowd-pleasing 


| 
nators, 


performance. 


By JONATHAN TORRES 


For the News-Letter 


HampdenFest, an annual 
community event showcasing 
local art and music, will take 
place on Saturday and is located 


| on the Avenue (West 36th Street 
| between Falls Road and Chest- 
| nut Avenue) in Hampden. 


HampdenFest originally be- 
gan as a local community event 
but has recently grown into an 
arts festival that draws visitors 


| from around the region. The fes- 
| tivalis a celebration of all things 


Baltimore, providing a_ taste 
of the eccentric vibe coursing 
through the neighborhood. All 


| are invited to partake in great 


music, art, shopping, food, drink 
and entertainment throughout 
the day. 

Hampden is the neighbor- 


| hood that forms the western 


border of campus. An apprecia- 
tion for art, the strange and the 


| King of Rock ‘n’ Roll is evident 


in the area’s trademarks and 
establishments; just visit Cafe 


| Hon for proof of the latter. The 


neighborhood is quite large 
and contains quiet, tree-lined 


= best of Baltimore culture 


den Family Center. The festival] 
will benefit the Family Center, 
a non-profit organization de- 
voted to empowering Hampden 
residents by improving educa- 
tion and stimulating individual 
growth and community soli- 
darity. 

The highlights of the festival 
provide something for everyone 
to enjoy. Art Alley will feature 
many of the local galleries and 
an exhibit featuring work from 
emerging artists. 

Numerous hand-made crafts 
will be on display in Craft City. 
The GreenMount School will 
take over an entire intersection 
of the neighborhood and convert 
it into KidZone, a children’s ac- 
tivity area complete with inflat- 
able obstacles and award-win- 
ning face painting by Crystal 
Loony’s Creative Arts. 

Such commitment to qual- 
ity art and entertainment will 
surely make HampdenFest a 
success. Indeed, how often do 
you find an award-winning face 
painter? 

Three stages for live music, 
which will range from local rock 


streets, deli- ea 
cious eater- 
ies and The 
Avenue, the 
commercial 
artery of 
the area. 
This will 
be the fes- 
tival’s 40th 
year, and 
according 
to  coordi- 
will 
feature a 
more eclec- 
tic mix of 
music and 
entertain- 
ment than 
ever before. 
The fes- 
tival pays 
homage to 
the local 
artists and 
merchants 
that make Hampden unique 
among the many neighborhoods 
of the city. It is free to the public 
and sponsored by the Hampden 
Village Merchants Association, 


in partnership with the Hamp- 


0-Dance Show dazzles students with rhythm, jazz and everything in between 


By GREG SGAMMATO 
Arts & Entertainment Editor 


Every year, various student arts 
groups hold showcases, tryouts 
and recitals, all for the purpose of 
conveying this message to fresh- 
men: The fine and performing arts 
are very much alive at Hopkins. 

The number of fantastic dance, act- 

ing, chorus, a cappella and comedy 

groups on campus is substantial 
and constantly growing. On Fri- 
day, Sept. 4, Homewood Arts Pro- 
grams sponsored the Orientation 
Dance Showcase, an event in which 
14 dance groups performed for an 
audience of over 500 students, fac- 
ulty and friends. Organized by 
the Modern Dance Company, the 
Showcase certainly accomplished 
its goal, exposing new Blue Jays 
to the enormous amount of talent 
and skill possessed by dancers at 
Hopkins. 
After a brief introduction by 
Eric Batey, the director of Home- 
wood Arts Programs, the show 
began. The first group to perform 
was Shakti, the Indian classical 
dance team here at Hopkins. They 
practice Bharatnatyam, a style 
that mixes quick footwork with 
deliberate, rhythmic music. The 
performers, all female, performed 
two numbers: “Tandav” and “Liq- 
uid Dance.” Shakti’s performance, 
which incorporated a variety of 
slow and fast movements, was aid- 
ed by both the exuberance of the 
dancers’ saris, which ranged from 
blue and green to red and magen- 
ta, and the unity with which the 
dancers moved. 

The second group was the Eclec- 
tics, a co-ed dance group that, true 
to their name, works with an amal- 

tion of dance techniques, 

step, modern 
energetic style 


and jazz. Their 5 
by the music of 


was accompanied 
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Shakti, the Indian classical dance team at Hopkins, opens the 0-Dance Show with a mixture of style, flair and exuberance. 


contemporary artists Kanye West, 
The Pussycat Dolls and Smashing 
Pumpkins. Although the dancers 
were certainly competent, the posi- 
tive audience response was likely a 
product of the popular music used 
during their number. 

Next came the Classical Ballet 
Company, which was only estab- 
lished in January of last year. Their 
first piece, entitled “Swans,” was 
very short, but their second dance, 
“Libertango,” was one of the most 
engaging sets of the entire night. 
The combination of music and 
energetic dancing drew the audi- 
ence into the performance more 
so than any other set had at that 
point. Many students may operate 
under the misconception that bal- 
let is slow, formulaic and delicate 
in nature. During their second 
piece, the Hopkins Ballet Compa- 


ny showed audience members that 
they can be as audacious as any 
dance group on campus. 

With a blast of music, Temp 
d‘Afrique, also known as ASA, 
entered the stage. ASA typically 
dance to a wide variety of West Af- 
rican music, and hope to help their 
audience feel “the beat of Africa.” 
The lively, fun African music and 
informal dance style seemed tai- 
lor-made to grab the audience's at- 
tention. Indeed, Temp d’Afrique’s 
set was the first to cause an audi- 
ence-wide clap. Although their 
individual style became repetitive, 
the music and energy compen- 
sated for lackluster dancing. The 
audience, too, had a part in saving 
the set, reinvigorating the routine 
with their participation. 

Following this routine, the 
Johns Hopkins Modern Dance 


Company took the stage. The 
Modern Dance Company, created 
in 1981 and led by Marilyn Byers, 
pursues a style of dance with 
which many students may not be 
familiar. The Company explores 
the Nikolais-Louis technique and 
aims to understand the body’s mo- 
tion through space. Participation 
is open to all Johns Hopkins af- 
filiates, from undergraduates and 
graduates to faculty and staff. 


Fittingly, their first set, “Aveng- 
ing Angels,” began in a very 
unique way; a dancer entered the 
stage trailing a sash that spanned 
the length of the stage. Eventually, 
the sash was detached and served 
as the centerpiece around which 
dancers performed. The set was 
marked by slow, deliberate move- 
ments, often featuring careful bal- 


ancing and extensions on the parts 
of the dancers. 

The second set, entitled “Her- 
esy,’ contained the same style 
of purposeful, rhythmic muscle 
movements by which the Compa- 
ny is known. The audience seemed 
fairly baffled, but no one can argue 
with the amount of skill and prac- 
tice that went into choreographing 
the set. 

Following this methodical 
and gradual piece was S.L.A.M., 
a group whose style is antitheti- 
cal to the preceding troupe. This 
was expected, considering the ac- 
ronym by which the group goes 
stands for “Stop! Look At Me!” 
This hip-hop/step group used 
complicated choreography to stir 
up the audience and create an 
atmosphere of energy, flair and 
fun. Though this particular per- 
formance was quite long, it never 
grew tiresome; this can be attrib- 
uted to the fantastic dancers and 
the hours of planning and prac- 
tice that led up to the O-Dance 
Show. 

Next came the Ladybirds, an 
all-female troupe that combines 
hip-hop, jazz and pom and of- 
ten participate in Blue Jay sport- 
ing events. The Ladybirds com- 
bined retro music with new-age 
style in a flashy, Chicago-esque 
production. Known for philan- 
thropic pursuits and possessing 
a fun-loving style, these girls 
made one thing very obvious: 
They want their audience to 
have as good a time as they are. 
For example, as their act drew to 
a close, the Ladybirds stood hip- 
to-hip and began to kick their 

legs, Rockettes-style. Indeed, the 
dancers smiled for the duration 
of their set, from their bursting 


onto the stage to their tumultu- 


and folk to punk and acous- 
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Hair designers are on-hand at Hampdenfest to provide a wide array of 
hair styles, including “the beehive,” a personal favorite among residents. 


tic bands, will be set up along 
The Avenue. Over 20 bands are 
scheduled to perform through- 
out the day. 


Comedians from Bar Bacon 


Comedy — Hampden’s month- 
ly comedy night — will emcee 
each stage. Stilt walkers, jug- 
glers, contortionists and trou- 
badours will be performing on 
the streets for the crowds as 
well. 

The HampdenFest ShortFilm 
Festival, sponsored by local 
film company Mobtelevision, is 
a new addition this year. Mob- 
television will screen and se- 
lect works by local and regional 
independent filmmakers and 
showcase them for free at the 
Hampden Family Center (1104 
West 36th St.). 

Another film competition will 
be occurring simultaneously out- 
side the festival, in which film- 
makers have 48 hours to create a 
short film about Hampden. As- 
piring directors or actors on cam- 
pus interested in submitting can 
check out the festival’s Web site 
for more information. 

The Hampden films will be 
shown at the Rotunda Theatre 
on Sunday, along with the an- 
nouncement of the winners of 
the ShortFilm Festival. 

A plethora of local and region- 
al vendors will line the streets, 
offering a variety of unique food, 
jewelry, crafts, antiques, clothing 
and other fare. Over 80 vendors 
are registered for the event, in- 
cluding some Hampden locals 
that consistently rank among the 
best shops in Baltimore Magazine 
and City Paper. 

For example, The Brewer's 
Art will be offering their heav- 
enly brews and beer lovers of le- 
gal age should be sure to sample 
a brew; they certainly live up to 
the hype. 

The Avenue is about a 10- 
20 minute walk from campus, 
depending on your location. 
HampdenFest will take place 
rain or shine, and there will be 
plenty of free parking at the 
Rotunda Shopping Center and 
neighborhood side streets. This 
year’s festival promises to be the 


ous exit. 
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best one Baltimore has seen in 
years. 


B4 


By CHRISTINA WARNER 
Arts & Entertainment Editor 


It was the summer that would 
define a generation. It was the 
summer that embodied the “sex, 
drugs and rock ‘n’ roll” philoso- 
phy that ran through the veins of 
long-haired hippies throughout 
the country. It was the summer 
of ‘69. 

Oscar-winning director Ang 
Lee’s newest film, Taking Wood- 
stock, brings the counter-culture 
movement to life in all of its psy- 
chedelic glory. Not only does it 


tell the story — “based on real _ different story. 

events” — of how the Woodstock As the film 
Music and Arts Festival came to spins the tale 
be held in the Catskills Moun- of how the ‘69 
tains of New York, but it tells a © Woodstock came 
coming-of-age story that will be into existence, 
sure to have an impact on view- _ Elliot’s uncer- 
ers no matter which generation tain and often- 
they grew up in. times frustrat- 


Elliot Tiber (Demetri Martin) 
is an endearingly sweet Jewish 
man who spends his days com- 
muting between his home in 
New York City and his parents’ 
floundering hotel, the El Monaco, 
in a small town in the Catskills. 
Money is tight, but he uses what 
he has to help keep his parent's 
livelihood afloat. 

His parents, however, don’t 
appear to appreciate how much 
he does for them. Even his sis- 
ter, who, like his entire family, 
possesses stereotypically Jewish 
traits, tells him 
that he is wast- 


One of the 
more difficult 
aspects of bring- 
ing Woodstock 
to the Catskills 
was convincing 
the town and his 
parents to agree 
to it. While 
parents 


his 


were 


more easily ap- 
peased when 
they saw the 
monetary ben- 


efits, the towns- 


people were a 


ing relationship 
with his parents 
and his “should 
I or should I not 
come out” di- 
lemma grows. 
While leading 
man Martin will 
be unfamiliar 
to viewers, the 
rest of the cast is littered with 
famous faces. Harry Potter's 
Imelda Staunton is at once abra- 
sive and lovable as Elliot’s moth- 
er, a tiny Jewish woman who is 
convinced that 
World War II's 


ing his time. 


TAKING 
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When the | of the Jews is 
Woodstock fes- | WOODSTOC K | not yet over. 
tival is kicked Between _ her 
out of their || Starring: Demetri Martin, physical abuse 
original venue |} Emile Hersch, Eugene Levy of intruding 
due to hippie- |] Director: Ang Lee authorities 
prejudice on the Run Time: 107 min. and her un- 
part of the town Rating: R intentional 
government, |} Playing at: The Charles consumption 
Elliot decides |} Theatre of “special 
that offering to brownies,” 
host Woodstock she quickly 


would be both beneficial to the 
small town’s economy and to hip- 
pies everywhere. It is doubtful 
that he could have predicted that 
a simple phone call would set in 
motion one of the most influen- 
tial music festivals in history and 
the journey of half a million peo- 
ple to see it. 


Jay-Z 
Blueprint 3 


BEL 


Roc Nation 
RELEASED 


September 11, 2009 


Under the kindest interpre- 
tation allowable, Jay-Z’s The 
Blueprint 3 should probably be 
received as a sort of cultural ref- 
ormation project. The first sing] 
leaked from the —= 
album, the bel- 
licose “D.O.A. 
(Death of Auto- 
Tune)” set off a 


becomes one of Taking Wood- 
stock’s most colorful charac- 
ters. 

Emile Hirsch also provides 
one of the more comedic perfor- 
mances as Billy, a veteran whose 
views of reality and nightmare 
and memories are blurred. Liev 
Shrieber as the cross-dressing, 


handful of trash Timbaland beats 
in the slowly-becoming-tired fu- 
turist production mode which 
sound like they were created with 
one hand distractedly on a cheap 
netbook and another holding a 
Corona. 

The Blueprint 3 does have 
worthwhile moments — Kanye's 
production on “Already Home” is 
a nice throwback to his pre-808s 
and Heartbreak oeuvre, and Young 
Jeezy delivers an uncharacteris- 
tically standout verse, evoking 
more enthusiasm and heat than 
even Jay-Z himself at the album’s 
crankiest. 

But the album’s overall sound 
is an amalgam of heavy synths 
with a Drake cameo—in other 
words, it is like 
everything else 
at the moment. 
The Blueprint 3 
is less a plan for 


storm of exuber- rap’s future than 
ant tweets that an aging man’s 
proclaimed joy monument to its 
at the sound of crummy  pres- 
an angry Jay-Z ent. Think of it as 
inflicting what hip-hop’s Epcot 
will doubtfully Center: _ ill-con- 
prove to be the ceived, chintzy 


actual destruction of T-Pain, Lil’ 
Wayne and the rest of the gang. 
Let's be fair, Jay-Z surely 
can't spend another decade re- 
peating that he’s the best. No 
further evidence is required to 
concede that, yes, Sean Carter is 
the best rapper dead, alive and 
most likely forthcoming. 
Jay-Z’s latest release marks 
a shift in his agenda; no longer 
rapping to the chorus regard- 
ing his preeminence — which 
was secured years ago — he 
instead turns against the genre 
that he continues to prop up. 
Just look at The Blueprint 
3's track list: “Hate,” “D.O.A,,” 
“Off That,” “On to the Next 
One” — the album is essen- 
tially dismissive. Given that the 
t of all time is more or less 
genre, Jay-Z. ie burden 
genre, Jay ane pe 


and dated from the moment of its 
completion. 


— Sam Biddle 


ARTIST 


Raekwon 


ALBUM 


Linx Part II 


LABEL 


ICEAL 


RELEASED 


September 8, 2009 


What is it we want from Only 


ior | Built 4 Cuban Linx... Part II? At 
- | this stage, it’s been 14 years and 


+ 


Only Built 4 Cuban | 
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Taking Woodstock transports viewers to the “60s Hopkins talent shows 


wee 


pseudo-bodyguard Vilma addi- 
tionally adds a certain amount of 
hilarity and insight into the film. 
Taking Woodstock is not a mov- 
ie in the vein of Almost Famous 
in which the music is expertly 
blended into the scenes in order 
to celebrate the powerfulness of 
rock and roll. Sure, the music of 
Woodstock performers Joplin and 
Hendrix can be heard in several 
scenes, but this film is not about 
the music. It’s about the people. If 
you want to experience the music, 
buy a re-mastered collection of 
the Woodstock recordings. After 
all, it is the 40-year anniversary 
and there is an abundance of re- 
releases that can now be found. 
The film, instead, is a testa- 
ment to the people who made 
Woodstock a reality and those 
who traveled to attend it. In fact, 
only a small portion of the nearly 
two-hour running time takes 
place at the actual festival. When 
Elliot finally ventures to the con- 
cert, the stage can only be seen 
from a distance and only faint 


COURTESY OF HTTP:/|/EANDANGO.COM | 
Free love is one of the many expected themes in Ang Lee's film 7aking Woodstock. 


rumblings of the music can be 
heard. 

Instead, Elliot’s participation at 
Woodstock comes in the form of a 
trippy experience in the back of a 
VW van and a muddy, hillside ad- 
venture. Elliot’s acid-induced eve- 
ning is quite reminiscent of the | 
musical film Across the Universe, | 
inspired by a handful of the the 
most famous Beatles songs. 

Lee’s directorial expertise, in 
addition to the talent of the cast, 
makes for an entertaining and | 
beautifully-shot comedic drama. | 
The film is not all about “peace, | 
love and music,” nor is it about a 
young man coming to grips with 
his homosexuality. Instead, it’s a 
combination of the two as well 
an exploration of the social and 
political tensions of the 1960s. 
Ultimately, Taking Woodstock pro- 


vides an interesting facsimile of | 


the counter-culture experience in | 
the summer of ‘69, complete with | 
the inclusion of (implied) sex, (ex- 
perimentation with) drugs, and 
(distantly-heard) rock ‘n’ roll. 


NEW VIBRATIONS 


ARTIST 


Yo La Tengo 


ALBUM 


Popular Songs 


LABEL 


Matador Records 
RELEASED 


September 8, 2009 


Jersey-based indie band Yo La 
Tengo’s newest album, Popular 
Songs, serves as a fairly solid ad- 
dition to their already extensive 
repertoire of quiet rock. 

Known for their unique abil- 
ity to mesh gentle melodies, 
twinkling synth and powerful, 
minimalist lyrics, Yo La Tengo 
demonstrates their greatest 
strength — their ability to cre- 
ate successful albums without 
changing much of their original 
sound. Fittingly, Popular Songs is 
chock-full of the typical soft sad- 
ness — or is it sad softness? — that 
the band has been perfecting for 
decades. 

Popular Songs opens with the 


enjoyable, if somewhat thinned 
elaborations on said winning 
formula. Those two albums may 
have suffered, as most do, on the 
tail of a canonized debut. Strictly 
put, they aren’t the original, and 
fail to wrestle us from the warm 
bronze bosom of Cuban Linx. 
Direct sequels are just as 
fraught, if not more so, but there’s 
a specific faith in a return to 
prominence. Rae knows as well 
as anyone what the album has 
become in the public imagina- 
tion, and understands exactly 
how to secure our belief. We look 
at the album cover and see a still- 
marshmallow-cheeked, raw-as- 
ever Raekwon with life-partner 


Ghostface Killah in the same war | 


poses. We realize, then, that all 
we ever want after a near-perfect 
album is the best simulacrum, 
and Rae is eager to provide. 


single “Here To Fall,” a trippy, 
percussion-laden track that is at 
once unusually heavy and typi- 
cally Yo La Tengo-ian, a paradox 
that works well as the album's 
start. With a_ slightly-psyche- 
delic hook line, drummer/vocal- 
ist Georgia Hubley’s spectacular 
work and vocalist/songwriter Ira 
Kaplan’s pointed, repeated lyrics, 
“Here To Fall” harbors a certain 
vintage quality. 

This not only recalls some 
of the more popular rock mu- 
sic from the late 1960s and early 
1970s, but also Yo La Tengo’s 
earlier tracks such as 1997's “Au- 
tumn Sweater,” off the band’s 
most famous album, I Can Hear 
The Heart Beating As One. 

“By Two's,” Popular Songs’ 
third track, is once again familiar 
Yo La Tengo territory. Featuring 
a lullaby-esque melody, tinging 
cymbals and soothing vocals, 
“By Two's” could likely sing even 
the most stubborn insomniac to 
sleep in minutes. Hubley’s voice 
is hushed and haunting, and 
plays perfectly with Kaplan’s 
flute-like, repeated hook line. 

Popular Songs continues to 
time-trip a bit with its sixth track, 


One notable change is the scal- 
ing back of Wu- 
Tang producer- 
regent RZA, who 
had produced the 
former album in 
its entirety. Rae- 
kwon and Ghost- 
face led most of 
the complaints 
against him after 
a sketchy veer 
in direction on 8 
Diagrams. They 
throw him three tracks here, but 
in large part the album benefits 
from the medley. The album’s 
first five tracks have as many pro- 
ducers, and kick the album off 
with styles old and new. “Return 
of the North Star” lays the drug 
narrative on the same doubts of 
Part One's “Striving For Perfec- 
tion” before barreling into the 


RACE WON 


KA CHOTrACE Killa 


O- SHOW, FROM B3 

As the lights dimmed, the 
next dance group was nowhere 
to be found. Suddenly, with the 
rattling of metal and the thump- 
ing of feet, the women compos- 
ing Egyption Sun began process- 
ing down the aisle. Performing a 
fusion of Egyptian and Turkish 
belly dance, the women aimed 
to dazzle their audience with an 
ancient form of entertainment. 
One of the most impressive feats 
of the night occurred when a 
belly dancer balanced a sword on 
her head as she danced around 
stage. Such skill garnered much 
deserved applause from the au- 
dience. 
Jaywalk, a recent addition to the 


| number of dance groups at Hopkins, 


performed next. They mixed ballet 
with jazz and lyrical styles; in fact, 
their set encompassed many of the 


| previous dance groups. If S.L.A.M,, 


Modern Dance and the Ballet Com- 
pany were to fuse their techniques, 
their result might resemble Jaywalk. 
Their two sets, Where I Stood and 
Pokerface, were fascinating mixes of 
| technique and song. 

The next group, Vivaz, explore 
| music and dance styles from the 
| United States, the Caribbean, and 
| Africa. The six dancers who com- 
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prised Vivaz's troupe attempted 
a lively, raucous performance, 
but the music, turned much too 
low, initially prohibited this goal. 
Eventually, the audience request- 
ed that the music be turned up; 
as it turns out, students watching 
the set saved it from technical er- 
ror. 

Next was Lion Dance, the 
Yong Han Chinese Lion Dance 
Troupe, who had undoubtedly 
the most spectacular entrance. 
Two huge dragons, manned 
by two students each, stormed 
down the aisles and took the 
stage. The dance style, which 
mixed martial arts and careful 
choreography, was made even 
more impressive by the magnifi- 
cent costumes. 

The final three groups were OLE 
Dance, JOSH, and Breakdance. 
OLE, a fusion of Latin ballroom 
and modern dance, was a sensual, 
energetic set that, unfortunately, 
was marred by an error. JOSH, the 
all-girl Indian fusion team, was 
one of the best sets of the night, 
showcasing, superb dancers in ex- 
uberant colors. Finally, Breakdance 
ended the show with a fantastic set 
that incorporated multiple dance 
styles—including, to everyone's 
great joy, “the Robot.” 


DANIEL LITWIN/PHOTOGRAPHY EDITOR 
The Eclectics, a co-ed student dance group at Johns Hopkins that incorporates 
raving, hip-hop, tap and other styles of dance, provided a fantastic second act. 


“Tf It’s True,” which plays like 
a catchy combination of 1950s 
doo-wop and early Belle & Se- 
bastian. Married couple Hubley 
and Kaplan charm the listener 
with a lovely duet, cementing “If 
It’s True” as the 
album’s poppiest 
and most engag- 
ing song. 

“More — Stars 
Than There Are 
In Heaven,” the 


album’s tenth 
track, isa = 10- 
minute opus 


featuring bassist 
James McNew’s 
quiet but steady 
line, delicate key- 
board playing and eerie, echoing, 
vocals. 

While an overlong epic is not 
an unusual offering on a Yo La 
Tengo album — Popular Songs, for 
instance, features three of them 
— “More Stars” is one of Popular 
Songs’ most successful efforts, 
providing the album with a pow- 
erful piece of music and a perfect 
counterpart to some of the harder 
tracks. 

Popular Songs is by no means 
a perfect album, and, with the 
exception of “More Stars Than 
There Are In Heaven,” begins to 
show cracks by its second half. 


single, “House of Flying Dag- 
gers,” whose vio- 
lins and drums 
thunder several 
layers __ thicker 
than we may be 
used to. “Pyrex 
Vision” sticks 
to a_ signature 
pensive sample 
while _ forcing 
Rae almost to a 
whisper. “New 
Wu,” one ___ of 
RZA‘s own, has the producer re- 
turning swiftly to form with a 
ghoulish background of one syl- 
lable: “Wu.” Lyrically, Raekwon 
is as facile as ever; his flow is 
still jagged and complex, compli- 
mented as always by the now-ac- 
knowledged savior of Wu-Tang, 
Ghostface. 

The album's themes pick up 


The album’s ninth track, “When 
It’s Dark,” is bland and dull, if 
seemingly superficially cute. 
Similarly, the second to last 
track, “The Fireside,” drags the 
album down with its lengthy 
play time and 
uninteresting 
melody. 

By “And 
the Glitter is 
Gone,” the 
album’s _in- 
dulgent, pre- 
tentious con- 
clusion that 
is rife with 
unintelligible, 
blaring gui- 
tar riffs and 
obtuse drumwork, the early 
magic seems to have dissipat- 
ed somewhat. 

Small concerns aside, how- 
ever, Popular Songs is an over- 
all enjoyable potpourri of the 
indie/pop/rock sound that has 
characterized Yo La Tengo al- 
bums since 1986's Ride the Tiger. 

While change and progres- 
sion often fuel a band’s growth 
and success, it seems that Yo 
La Tengo has an unbreakable 
niche that will keep them going 
for years to come. 


— Rebecca Fishbein 


where Cuban Linx left off. The 
album persists in the mythos 
and drama of drug dealing ex- 
ploits: murders, robberies and 
domestic tensions. He’s allowed 
to reminisce — we let Ghost do 
it — and it keeps us in the ter- 
ritory of the original, which, 
again, is where we wanted to 
be. But at the moment, it’s not 
the classic we've perhaps in- 
voluntarily (though I doubt it) 
begged for and conceived. In 
some ways, after 14 years, one 
ages beyond the sequel. Part II 
is a fantastic, varied album with 
expansions on and explorations 
that pass the best of the Wu for- 
mula, Its pre-built ex 


better qualities, but 
not for long. 


Le are Doug Ross Sin) 


ations 
may inevitably throw us off its 
hopefully | 
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\ew fall TV Walters’ miniature exhibit offers monumental treasures 


shows lack 
originality 


By CHRISTINA WARNER 


Arts & Entertainment Editor 


Each year, the major networks 
introduce a new set of shows to 
the country with the hopes of 
winning viewers’ interest much 
the way they did with House, C.S.] 
and Gossip Girl. There are always 
those whose ratings skyrocket 
almost instantly, and those that 
plummet even before the pilot has 
finished airing. This fall, with the 
exception of a few promising pi- 
lots, most network shows appear 
to be grasping for the semblance 
of an original plot. 

Friends’ Courtney Cox will at- 
tempt to win over television once 
more, this time with Cougar Town. 
Yes, the show’s premise is exactly 
as it sounds and it begs the ques- 
tion: Will we be watching a fic- 
tional program or a mockumen- 
tary of Cox’s over-40 life? 

A few shows from the fall 
lineup draw inspiration from 
movies. ABC Family’s 10 Things 
I Hate About You is the television 
adaptation of the rom-com clas- 
sic that starred Heath Ledger. 
For fans of the original, it is most 
certainly a disservice to Ledger's 
memory. For pre-teens every- 
where, however, it’s the next best 
thing after Secret Life of the Ameri- 
can Teenager. ie 

Eastwick (based on the 1980s 
film The Witches of Eastwick) will 
attempt to bring ratings to ABC. 


It will be interesting to see if this | 


dark comedy can hold a candle to 


the movie it is based on or to the | 


witch-themed cult fave Charmed. 
Finally, the CW offers The 
Vampire Diaries. And while it 
doesn’t claim to be based on the 
excessively popular Twilight se- 
ries, it sure has some similarities. 
Other remakes include V and 
Parenthood (why anyone would 
remake a failed television show 
is beyond me), but honestly, they 


don’t even look worth the effort | 


to describe. 

After the remake of 90210 
proved to be moderately success- 
ful last season — although, with 
a drop-dead gorgeous cast, how 


could it not have been? — Melrose | 
Place was brought back to televi- | 


sion. The pilot was mediocre at 


best, and while the introduction | 
did boast a small difference from | 


the original (a murder!), it seems 
to be just another evening soap 
opera. 

Amidst the incredible num- 
ber of remakes that will be air- 
ing this year, hopefully there 
will be one or two gems that 
will hold our attention (and 
their contracts) for longer than | 
a season. Glee could be promis- | 
ing (think Summer Heights High | 
meets High School Musical). FOX 
had such high hopes for that | 
show that they aired the pilot | 
in May, right after the finale of 
American Idol. 

But whatever the success and 
failure of the newest fall shows 
is, at least we have some favorites 
to fall back on; Ugly Betty, Grey’s 
Anatomy, Gossip Girl and House 
will all return sometime this 
September. However, if you're at- 
tending Hopkins, you don’t have 


| art from many 


very much time for television, do 
you? 
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In the newest exhibit at the Walters Museum, size really doesn’t matter in the displays of tiny artwork that come from across the globe and throughout history 


By NATALIE BERKMAN 
For the News-Letter 


Until Nov. 8, the Walters Art 
Museum will be showing an ex- 
hibit that will seem surprising 
after the trek to the third floor 
\ visit to the museum, located 
near the Peabody Conservatory, 
begins with one of two entranc- 
es. 

The entrance on the Charles 
Street side is breathtaking. A 
visitor finds himself surround- 
ed by columns, shining marble 
statues and pictures of the uni- 
verse taken by the Hubble Space 
Telescope. 

This 
mixes 


enclosed courtyard 
old and new: ancient 
representations of the deities 
and with 
pictures of the new concep- 
tion of the universe. All of the 
themes that one encounters in 
this walk inside the Walters are 
both grandiose and intimidat- 
ing. 

After taking in the indoor 
courtyard, the statues of the 
gods and the telescope photog- 
raphy, the new exhibition, enti- 
tled “Shrunken Treasures: Min- 
iaturization in Books and Art,” 
is a collection of tiny artifacts. It 
certainly is some form of para- 
digm shift as one adjusts from 
looking at a grand representa- 
tion of the universe to small 
representations 


planets contrasted 


Joe ane Aomori 


19th centuries C.E. Many are 
books, most religious, and all 
have interesting stories accom- 

panying them. 
For example, according 
to one sign, 


of art. 
Perusing 
this room filled 
with miniature 
treasures, it is 
possible to see 


different cul- 
tures — Asian, 
French, British, 


and beyond 


Tiasck® and experience. 
Arabic are only 
a few repre- 
sented. These 


range in time period from al- 
most 2000 B.C.E. to the 18th or 


Miniatures shrink 
complexities to 
understandable levels 
in all aspects of life 


“miniature 
writing is of- 
ten felt to have 
magical pow- 
ers, especially 
when it is hid- 
den.” Thus, an 
amuletic in- 
scription was 
written on a 
gold sheet and 
rolled into a 
tiny capsule in 
the Roman 4th 
and 5th centuries. 

Some artifacts in the room 


one’s own 
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COURTESY OF THE WALTERS ART MUSEUM 
Amongst many of the tiny treasures on display at the Walters are “holy books” which fit the grand idea of religion into the small 
book. These books facilitated the spread of religion due to their portable size and are studied by historians and art historians. 


are toys, the most obvious form 
of miniaturization. This is a 
type of art that everyone is fa- 
miliar with, beginning in child- 
hood. 

Indeed, according to the 
Walters, “Psychologists believe 
that play is animportant means 
for children to make sense of 
the world and their place in it; 
by taking control of a soldier, 
car or other grown-up object, 
children assert some power 
over the often confusing adult 
world.” 

This type of observation is 
posted on the walls and in the 
cases all around the exhibit, 
turning this simple trip to a mu- 
seum into a history lesson with 
philosophic and psychological 
analyses. 


A room of miniatures makes 
one think. Everything that is 
created is a sort of miniature. Is 
it possible for people to repre- 
sent vast ideas without shrink- 
ing them down? 

There are holy books, minia- 
tures that shrink the idea of re- 
ligion into a book in order to ex- 
plain impossibilities, all around 
the room. They were more por- 
table due to their small size, 
which facilitated the spread 
of the ideas contained within 
them. 

Some miniature books, how- 
ever, were for reference. The 
concept of things in miniature 
is not only found in the Wal- 
ters. In fact, even Hopkins is a 
miniature: Here, students use 
a microcosm in order to learn 


skills to bring to the real world 
outside it. 

Scientists study the small to 
understand the large, a minute 
change in anything can alter it 
completely. In short, miniatures 
shrink complexities to under- 
standable levels in all aspects of 
life and help people approach 
the universe and ideas beyond 
the scope of one’s own mind 
and experience. 

While the concept of a minia- 
ture in art is certainly an inter- 
esting subject to ponder, the ex- 
hibit itself is simply one room of 
miniatures and a smaller room 
in the back with a computer and 
brief history of book making. 

The magnifying glasses are 
practically useless when used 
a mere two feet away from a 
tiny object that is contained in a 
case of thick glass. The writing 
in the miniature books is small 
and mostly in other languages, 
so even with the useless magni- 
fying glass, it is almost impos- 
sible to understand what is con- 
tained in the books. 

The room in the back is more 
oriented toward children with 
big, colorful pictures on the 
walls and an interactive touch- 
screen computer. 

The computer can take one 
closer to the miniatures than 
the exhibit however, for it con- 
tains a library that lets one see 
zoomed-in pages of the books. 
Being able to examine the arti- 
facts in detail can add a certain 
amount of appreciation for the 
tiny details that adorn them. 
Not surprisingly, this collec- 
tion of miniatures takes a short 
amount of time to peruse. 

The Walters Museum is free 
and only a short shuttle ride away. 
A trip to an enormous building 
can make one look at the smaller 
things in life. So, go see some por- 
table Bibles, toy houses, folding 
books and pictures made of tiny 
words. Then, five minutes later, sit 
in the courtyard surrounded by 
columns, statues and the universe. 


(-A cappella Show blends sight, sound and satire in sensational perlormance 


By AMY CONWELL 


For the News-Letter 


As the lights dimmed and the 
crowd quieted down, Homewood 
Arts Program Director Eric Batey 
welcomed the class of 2013 to the 
2009 O-A cappella Show. The show 
featured Adoremus, the AllNight- 
ers, Ketzev, Kranti, the Mental 
Notes, Octopodes, Sirens and the 
Vocal Chords. 

The Buttered Niblets set the 
stage, prefacing the introduc- 
tion of each a cappella group 
with a supposedly relevant and 
thoroughly ridiculous sketch. 
During their first sketch, the 
Niblets underscored a lecture 
concerning the importance of 
contraception and safe sex with 
a walk-on from “Jon Gosselin,” 
one of the titular characters 
from “Jon & Kate Plus 8.” Jon, 
played unconvincingly by Yang 
Bai, whipped a plastic version 
of his twins from a trash bag 
and chucked them at the audi- 
ence. 

This act was followed by the 


DON’T MISS 


“painfully sexy Mental Notes,” 
who twirled onto the stage flaunt- 
ing their signature Hawaiian 
shirts. Singers in the Mental Notes 
typically perform in a Broadway- 
esque style. In addition to their 
conversational singing _ style, 
most of their songs are either ac- 
cented with humorous shout-outs 
or visual elements. In their per- 
formance of The Little Mermaid’s 
“Kiss the Girl,” the Mental Notes 
scuttled across the stage, adopt- 
ing the underwater personas of 
the song’s characters. 

In their next original song, 
the visual element of the per- 
formance was even more ex- 
aggerated. The lead singer 
undercut his lamentations of 
difficulties with “the gravy 
train’ by consoling himself 
with the line: “But then I take 
a look at my enormous pe- 
nis.” At this cue, the rest of 
the group lined up phallically 
behind him, with two mem- 
bers forming circles with their 
arms on both sides of the for- 
mation. As the song came to 
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a close, a troubled male voice 
called out, “Size doesn’t mat- 
ter!’ Through a mixture of 
choreography, comedy and 
talent, the Mental Notes set a 
high standard for the follow- 
ing a cappella groups. 

The Sirens were the second 
group to perform. Although they 
are undoubtably one of the most 
fashionable a cappella groups at 
Hopkins, Wednesday's perfor- 
mance certainly didn’t bolster their 
singing reputation. While the per- 
formance of the Supremes’ “You 
Can‘t Hurry Love” was certainly 
exceptional, featuring the sensual 
voice of the talented lead singer, 
their overall impression was dis- 
appointing. 

Next on the lineup was Adore- 
mus, who bounded on stage in re- 
sponse to the Buttered Niblets’ wit- 
ty reflection, “What would be on 
Jesus’ iPod?” They responded with 
their plea, “Savior, savior, stand by 
me,” a clever twist on Ben E. King’s 
“Stand By Me.” Adoremus’ perfor- 
mance was fairly consistent; while 
the female voices were airy, they 
occasionally verged on flat. 

The group gave off a ridiculous 
vibe, evidenced by their soloist 
boasting a lime green trucker hat. 
In many ways, their final male 
lead saved their set with his rich 
and fluid voice. Hopefully, Hop- 
kins students will be hearing more 
of him in the future. 

Adoremus was followed by 
the Niblets, who acted out a 
slightly longer series of sketch 
comedy scenes. The connecting 
theme in each of these skits was 
satire of the freshman experi- 
ence. 

According to the Niblets’ token 
announcer voice, these freshman 
“endured hours, some even days, 
in cars with their parents [in order 
to] be processed through Orien- 
taton.” The three Niblets huddled 
together on stage, and their Ellis 
Island-like performance high- 
lighted key flaws of JHU Orienta- 
tion, such as the huge freshmen 
class and subsequent housing 
dilemma. It even mentioned the 
danger of being preyed upon by 
late-night escort van drivers. 

Krati, Hopkins’ Hindi-English 
fusion a cappella group, opened 
with a performance that blended 
hip-hop and spiritual elements. 
The group's ornate ethnic attire 
succeeded in establishing a vibrant 
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HUSAIN DANISH/STAFF PHOTOGRAPHER 
The Vocal Chords, a co-ed a cappella group at Hopkins, combines energy, choreography 
and an all-American appeal to create a unique show every time they perform. 


atmosphere, but the repetition of 
the song’s staccato rhythm eventu- 
ally grew tiresome. Nevertheless, 
the caliber of vocal talent in Krati 
has risen considerably since their 
2008 show. 

Their next song, a hilarious and 
brazen rendition of Justin Timber- 
lake’s “Sexy Back,” was very well 
received. With lyrics such as “Bol- 
lywood... You call it cheesy, but 
you know it’s good,” and “Them 
skinny Desi boys be acting black,” 
Hopkins students could not help 
but laugh-and applaud. 

Next came the Vocal Chords, 
whose energetic, bopping style 
and All-American add to their 
visual appeal. Their rendition 
of the Foo Fighters’ “Learn to 
Fly” was excellent, but the cor- 
responding airplane formation 
was unnecessary and detract- 
ed from the performance as a 
whole. They closed out their 
set with a jazzy and somewhat 
risque version of Electric Light 
Orchestra's “Evil Woman.” 

Following the Vocal Chords, 
the Niblets introduced “the most 
circumcised group on campus... 
Ketzev!” Despite the fact that 
this group first sang in Hebrew, 
Ketzev’s performance was remi- 
niscent of a church choir, much 
more so than any other a cap- 
pella groups — including Adore- 


mus. The singers were certainly 
competent, but during their ren- 
dition of Fastball’s “The Way,” 
the beatboxer’s guitar solo stole 
the show. 

Ketzev was followed by the 
Octopodes. Their beatboxer’s as- 
tonishing skill set the standard 
for amazing vocal percussion. The 
masterful beatboxing and substan- 
tial vocal talent of the lead singers 
reinforced this group's reputation 
as Hopkins’ best co-ed a cappella 
group. 

The AllNighters, who came on 
stage suited in old-fashioned vests 
and khakis, were the last group 
to perform. The tenor’s fantas- 
tic voice, displayed in Coldplay’s 
“Viva La Vida,” caught the audi- 
ence’s attention. It was not until 
they performed Imogen Heap’s 
“Hide and Seek,” though, that the 
AllNighters truly lived up to their 
reputation. 

The crowd was captivated by 
their adept harmonizing, clear 
voices and impressive group 
range. Indeed, the group succeed- 
ed in generating the only silent 
moment of the entire show. As the 
AllNighters dropped their heads 
simultaneously on the last note, 
Shriver erupted with applause, a 

triumphant finale for Johns Hop- 
kins University’s 2009 O-A cap- 
pella Show. 
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Hopkins APL missile destroyer put to the test Latest gadgets fight it out 


By JEFFREY SIEGEL 


For the News-Letter 


The ballistic missile, a sym- 
bol of the Cold War, got taken 
down a peg in July. With the 
help of the Johns Hopkins 
Applied Physics Laboratory 
(APL), the United States Navy 
and the Missile Defense Agen- 
cy (MDA) have successfully 
conducted the Stellar Avenger 


On July 30, , the Aegis Bal- 
listic Missile Defense (BMD) 
system tracked and destroyed 
a Standard Missile-3 Block IA 
(SM-3) ballistic missile that was 
launched from the Kauai Test 
Facility. This was the 19th suc- 
cess out of 23 firings. 

Aegis, in Greek myth, was 
the shield of Athena; today, it is 
the shield of the US Navy. De- 
signed to defend ships against 
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exercise, a series of tests for its 
ballistic missile defense pro- 
gram. 


attacks from the sky, Aegis 
detects incoming missiles or 
airplanes on radar and shoots 


Hopkins scientists make break- 
through in Huntington's study 


By LINDSEY HUTZLER 
For the News-Letter 


embryonic and mice brain cells. 
They found that neither the mu- 
tant huntingtin protein nor the 
Rhes protein alone altered the 
amount of cells present in petri 
dishes. However, when the two 
proteins were combined, half of 
the cells present in the dishes had 
died in a span of 48 hours. 

The researchers then took 
it one step further: they knew 
that mutant huntingtin pro- 
teins formed clumps in all cells 
throughout the body, but were 
less likely to appear in the corpus 
striatum, where all of the degen- 
eration occurs in Huntington’s 
patients. Mutant huntingtin is 
also sumoylated, which means 
that a small “SUMO” protein 
is covalently attached to it. The 
SUMO protein was found to re- 
duce hutingtin clumping and in- 
crease its neurotoxicity. 

When Rhes was added to cells 
containing mutant huntingtin, 
it dramatically increased the su- 
moylation of huntingtin, thus cre- 
ating significantly fewer clumps 
and making the cells much less 
likely to survive. Subramaniam 


Huntington’s disease is a ge- 
netic disorder that is responsible 
for the degeneration of nerve 
cells in the brain. Scientists have 
long been confounded by one of 
the properties of the disease, in 
which a defective protein, called 
huntingtin, accumulates with- 
out discrimination in all cells of 
those with the disease, but affects 
only cells ina portion of the brain 
known as the corpus striatum. 

Solomon Snyder, a professor 
of neuroscience at the Hopkins 
Hospital, and Srinivasa Subra- 
maniam, a postdoctoral fellow, 
have solved this mystery, and it 
all comes down to a single pro- 
tein known as Rhes. 

The team discovered that in 
brain cells, Rhes binds to the 
huntingtin protein. But this in- 
teraction becomes much stronger 
if the huntingtin protein is of the 
mutant variety. The researchers 
were then able to determine that 
only when both mutant hunting- 
tin and Rhes were present did 
neurons degenerate and die. believes that huntingtin aggre- 

Rhes attacks cells in the cen- gates may be protective, and the 
ter of the brain that is mostly Rhes protein is involved in undo- 
responsible for motor functions. ing these clumps in the corpus 
Patients suffering from Hunting- striatum via sumoylation. 
ton’s experience uncontrolled According to Subramaniam, 
movements, decreased intellec- “[the huntingtin aggregates] are 
tual capabilities and severe emo- not able to interact with or acti- 

tional disturbances, symptoms vate death cascades within the 
which start to appear around cells.” Thus, cells in other parts of 
mid-life. Huntington’s is an au-_ the body, where Rhes levels are 
tosomal dominant disease (think _ lower, are able to survive, where- 
Punnett squares and pedigree ascorpus striatum cells cannot. 
charts), meaning that the child In the future, Snyder hopes 
of someone with the disease has to clarify the physiological role 
a 50 percent chance of getting it of Rhes and its relation with the 
himself. mutant huntingtin protein in the 

Before research began on striatum. They are also currently 
Rhes, Snyder’s research team investigating whether removing 
was studying dexras, a protein the Rhes protein from mice with 
in the brain that accounts for cell Huntington’s disease is able to 
death through the regulation of slow the course of brain cell de- 
generation. ~ 

At present, there are no treat- 
ments that stop or reverse the 
course of Huntington’s disease. 
Treatments that do exist do not 


iron. : 

However, as Subramaniam 
pointed out, “Dexras is pres- 
ent throughout the brain. Rhes 


is present predominantly in the 
eesti Oich is affected by attack the root of the problem; 


Huntington's disease. Thus we _ instead, they merely mask the 
decided to investigate the role of symptoms of fatigue, restlessness 
Rhes in relation to HD.” Conse- or over-excitability. 

-_ quentially, the team hypothesized The research done by the Hop- 
that the localization of Rhes and kins team opens the possibility 


its association with mutant hun- for drugs to one day specifically 
ti igtin was behind the pathology target the binding of Rhes and 


the disease. — mutant huntingtin to treat or 
The team proceeded to test even prevent the disease alto- 
their hypothesis on both human _ gether. 
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j COURTESY OF MDA MIL 
The Stellar Avenger mission was completed last month with the interception and destruction of the missile. 


them down using missiles of its 
own. 

Ballistic missiles, derived 
from the World War II-era V- 
2 rocket which was used by 
the Germans in the bombing 
of London, are launched like 
ordinary rockets. They climb 
into the upper atmosphere un- 
til their engines burn out, at 
which point orbital mechan- 
ics takes over, taking the mis- 
siles in a shallow, decaying 
orbit. When the missiles re- 
enter the atmosphere, they do 
so in a ballistic 
trajectory, like 
a_ stone flung 
from a catapult, 
at tremendous 
speeds. 

The US Na- 
vy's ballistic 
missile defense 
program seeks 


to intercept 
missiles before 
they re-enter 
the atmosphere. 
At that point, 
the missiles’ 
engines have 
burnt out, so 
they cannot 
evade anti-bal- 
listic missiles, 
leaving _— suffi- 


cient time to in- 
tercept them. 
“Aegis BMD 
integrates the 
Aegis Com- 
bat System in- 
stalled on U.S. 
Navy ships de- 
ployed around 
the world with 
the Standard 
Missile-3 to provide protec- 


_ tion against short to interme- 


diate range ballistic missile 
threats,” said Kristi Marren, 
the public affairs representa- 


| tive for APL. 


The Navy, with the help of 
the APL, has chosen to modify 
Aegis into a ballistic missile 
defense system, Aegis BMD 
4.0.1. 

“APL has been the technical 


The Aegis defense missile was launched off the USS Hager from the coast of Kauai. 


,. the anti-aircraft Variable Time 


direction agent for the Standard 
Missile-3 (the main missile 
used in Aegis BMD) since that 
program’s inception,” Marren | 
said. 

According to Mike Fore- 
hand, who leads the APL's 
program to help modify Aegis 
for ballistic missile defense, 
“We've been heavily involved 
in requirements and con- 
cept development for the new 
weapon system.” 

The APL has been involved | 
ina variety of areas of research, | 
ranging from helping adapt the | 
radar to track ballistic missiles, 
to improving the software so it | 
doesn’t mistake satellites — or | 
decoys — for actual ballistic | 
missiles. 

Furthermore, APL contrib- 
uted significantly to the con- | 
cept and technology develop- 
ment of the “kill assessment” 
test. Under these conditions, 
the Aegis system is able to 
determine whether or not the 
ballistic missile has been fully 
and successfully destroyed, so 
that one does not have to rely 
on human observations or ra- 
dar data. 

This test campaign also 
marked the beginning of the 
Flight Test Exercise ‘06, where 
the new Aegis system was in- 
stalled aboard the USS Lake 
Eerie. For this test, no target 
missile was fired, but the sys- 
tem was able to perform a 
track and intercept simulation, 
while demonstrating its newly 
upgraded capabilities of im- 
proved detection, tracking and | 
ability to perform in scenarios 
involving more complex tar- 
gets. 

APUL's involvement in missile 
defense dates back to the World | 
War II as well, when it was in- | 
strumental in the research, de- 
velopment and engineering of 


fuse. 

“APL pioneering many basic 
guided missile technologies... 
which led to [the] development 
of Standard Missile’s predeces- 
sors,” said Marren. 


COURTESY OF JHUAPL.EDU 


hat an exciting 

time it is to be 

around. New 

operating sys- 

tems being re- 
leased, new hardware practically 
spewing from manufacturers 
onto consumers’ laps, and com- 
pletely new technology being 
developed keep people like me 
glued to the Internet instead of 
listening to my professors. This 
has been no exception. 

In the technology department, 
USB 3.0 (the successor to the 
dominant USB 2.0 standard that 
is in everything from laptops to 
cameras, not to mention the now- 
commonplace 
flash drives) is 
on the brink of 
hitting the mar- 
ket. A program 
is now in place 
to certify de- 
vices for the “SuperSpeed USB” 
logo that will designate the new 
gear. USB 3.0 promises to make 
the free flash drives you got from 
that conference look like flop- 
pies. 

DirectX 11 compatible video 
cards: for those of us who still 
buy and care about video card 
technology and refuse to take 
whatever manufacturers feel 
like slapping into our comput- 
ers, nVidia and ATI (now a part 
of AMD) are just about ready to 
wave fancy new graphics cards 
around, and it’s no coincidence 
that Windows 7, due out in Octo- 
ber supports DirectX 11. The re- 
lease of a new operating system 
is a perfect excuse to buy shiny 
new hardware, right? 

Speaking of new operating 
systems, Apple’s Snow Leop- 
ard, also known as OSX v10.6, 
is now available directly from 
Apple’s website. It will go head- 
to-head with Windows 7 in 
many comparisons. The win- 
ner of that contest is anyone’s 
guess, but they are both essen- 
tially tuned-up versions of the 
predecessors, and Apple is of- 
fering theirs at just $29 for an 
upgrade. Meanwhile, Microsoft 
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to become next big thing 


COURTESY OF LOCKERGNOME.COM 
Rumors of a new Apple tablet coming onto the market have Apple fans revved up. 


continues to offer Windows ina 
plethora of flavors, shapes and 
prices. May the best operating 
system prevail. 

Netbooks have been getting 
a lot of attention lately, and part 
of that attention is deserved. If 
you don’t know what a netbook 
is, there a few options to remedy 
this: 1) Get out from under that 
rock you've been living under, 
2) Google it, or 3) look around at 
your classmates during lecture, 
and do you see any absurdly 
small, light “laptops” around? 
Those are netbooks. 

It’s not a concrete definition, 
but they are generally small, light, 
underpowered 
notebooks that 
serve their pur- 
pose of Internet 
browsing and 
word process- 
ing quite well. 
The manufacturer of the “origi- 
nal” netbook, Asus, a company 
based in Taiwan, is planning a 
cheap dual-screen ebook-reader, 
called an Eee reader, named af- 
ter their Eee PC line of netbooks. 
Amazon Kindle, they’re coming 
for you! 

Finally, from the Wow, This Is 
Amazing department, Japan is 
planning on spending $21 billion 
on a solar power station in space 
that will beam back enough solar 
energy for 294,000 homes. Yes, 
that’s beam back. Asin no cables. 
As a point of comparison, NASA 
has sporadically spent $80 mil- 
lion (less than 0.4% of Japan’s sin- 
gle project), over three decades, 
to study solar power generation 
in space. Here’s to hoping that 
Japan doesn’t end up burning a 
hole in the Earth. 

Looking ahead, Apple is plan- 
ning an event called “It’s only 
rock and roll, but we like it.” 
Expected announcements in- 
clude new iPods coupled with 
the possible death of the iPod 
classic. There is the off-chance of 
an Apple Tablet showing up and 
a better iPhone. Maybe we will 
even get to see Steve Jobs again, 
now that he is back at the helm. 


Gene thal reduces need for sleep discovered 


By BARBARA HA 
For the News-Letter 


Anyone who has ever stayed 
up into the wee hours of the night 
and has spoken colorful words 
toward the alarm clock in the 
morning has probably wished 
for the ability to get by on fewer 
hours of sleep. 

Researchers at the University 
of California, San Francisco, have 
discovered a genetic mutation 
that allows some people to need 
less sleep than others. Published 
in the journal Science, this break- 
through signifies the first time that 
researchers have been able to iden- 
tify a genetic mutation in humans 
that correlates to sleep duration. 

“My colleagues and I have 
been studying human families 


with circadian variants includ- 
ing some who are extreme morn- 
ing larks (getting up really early 
and going to bed really early) 
and others who are extreme 
night owls (getting up really late 
and going to bed really late),” 
Ying-Hui Fu, a study co-author, 
said. 

Sleep is closely linked with 
circadian rhythms, the body’s in- 
ternal clock. The circadian clock 
controls when we wake up “nat- 
urally.” For example, most indi- 
viduals will sleep for approxi- 
mately eight hours before arising 
without any alarm clock or other 


external factor to awaken them. 

In previous studies, several 
genes have been found to be re- 
lated to the sleep cycle; these re- 
searchers were looking for varia- 
tions in these genes from blood 
samples taken from participants 
of sleep studies. After an initial 
DNA screening, they encoun- 
tered two blood samples that ex- 
hibited abnormal copies of a gene 
called DEC2. 

Tracing the origin of these 
blood samples, the researchers 
identified the 
individuals to 
be members 
of one family, 
a mother and 
her daughter. 

These two 
women found 
that although 
they spent less 
hours _ sleep- 
ing than oth- 
ers, they were 
still able to 
function at the 
same capacity. 
The women reported to sleep an 
average of six hours every night; 
the average individual needs 
about eight hours of sleep in or- 
der to function normally. 

“This particular family came 
to our attention because they 
wake up extremely early (around 
4 a.m.) but interestingly, stay up 


late too. 
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This particular 
family... wakes up 
extremely early, but 
interestingly, stays up 


—YiNG-Hul Fu, 


late too. We hypothesized that 
they might be familial short sleep- 
ers. Because the family is small, 
we engineered the mutation into 
mice so we could see whether it 
had the same effect (making mice 
sleep less than:those without the 
mutation),” Fu said. 

Although found in only two 
humans thus far, similar short- 
ened sleep patterns have been 
observed in mouse and fruit-fly 
studies. These scientists bred 
mice with the same DEC2 muta- 
tion and found 
that they also 
slept less than 
normal mice. 

Sleep is a 
complicated and 
elusive field of 
study for many 
scientists. “Sleep 
is very impor- 
tant. Good sleep 
hygiene is some- 
thing we should 
all pay attention 
to and strive for, 
just like healthy 
diet and exercise. Research in this 
area is critically important since 
it is a real frontier about which 
we know very little,” Fu said. 

Although not much detail is 
known about the topic, scientists 
do know that it helps the recovery 
and restoration of organs and cells 
in the human body and even aids 


RESEARCHER 


in metabolism. 

“We understand almost noth- 
ing about sleep despite the fact 
that most of us sleep for about 
one-third of our lives. Although 
we don’t understand it, we know 
sleep is absolutely critical for sur- 
vival and that chronic disruption 
of sleep increases risk of cancer, 
autoimmune diseases, metabolic 
syndromes, etc,” said Fu. 

“Lack of sleep also leads to 
poorer cognitive performance 
and general well-being. Thus, 
understanding more about sleep 
will have implications for virtu- 
ally all aspects of human health 
and well-being,” 

This study gives sleep re- 
searchers a multitude of new 
starting points from which to be- 
gin further studies. “We would 
want to better understand the 
role of the gene/protein (DEC2) 
in regulating sleep and the effect 
of the mutation in causing shorter 
sleep. In addition, we are collect- 
ing additional human families to" 
study,” said Fu. 

“In this way, we plan to iden- 
tify additional genes and muta- 
tions causing the familial short 
sleep phenotypes. We also will 
use the mouse model that we 
generated to study the connec- 

_tion of short sleep with various 
biological mechanisms such as 
metabolic pathways, learning 
and memory and others.” __ 
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Environmental engineers are devising new ways to combat global warming by addressing the symptoms instead of the cause safeguard against Alzheimer S 


By ANN WANG 


For the News-Letter 


As you may have heard, the 
Earth’s average temperature is on 
the rise and may be more than 
10 degrees Fahrenheit hotter by 
the end of this century. You've 
replaced all your lightbulbs with 
the compact fluorescent ones that 
the box promises will last until 
you graduate and you bring your 
own bags to the grocery store for 
the five cent discount. So, does 
the Earth feel any cooler yet? 

Perhaps something more dras- 
tic is called for. How about using 
fighter planes to inject millions 
of metric tons of sulfur aerosols 
into the atmosphere? Or deploy- 
ing a fleet of wind-powered ships 
to create swaths of clouds over 
the ocean? How about launching 
several trillion micro-satellites, 
each no bigger than an umbrella, 
to create a giant sunshade in out- 
er space? 

It’s not just science fiction. Ear- 
lier this year, John Holdren, Pres- 
ident Obama’s science czar (of- 
ficially the director of the White 
House Office of Science and 

Technology Policy) confirmed 
that such measures, known as 
geoengineering or climate en- 
gineering, are being discussed 
as last-resort solutions to global 
warming. 

The idea of mimicking natu- 
ral processes such as volcanic 
eruptions or cloud cover to cool 
the globe has long been bandied 
around. Several recently-released 
studies have looked seriously 
into climate engineering, demon- 
strating that some methods are 
technologically and economically 
— if not yet politically — feasible. 
In August the Copenhagen Con- 
sensus Center released a cost- 
benefit analysis of several climate 
engineering schemes, concluding 
that the possibility deserves seri- 
ous consideration. 

Proposed climate engineering 
techniques can be divided into 
two broad categories: prevent- 
ing sunlight from reaching the 
Earth’s surface to reduce warm- 
ing immediately and removing 
greenhouse gases from the atmo- 
sphere to reduce future warm- 

ing. 

When Mount Pinatubo erupt- 
ed in the Philippines in 1991, 20 
million metric tons of sulfur di- 
oxide were released into the at- 
mosphere. Within a year, average 
temperatures across the globe 
had dropped half a degree Cen- 
tigrade. 

Aerosols, microscopicairborne 
particles like the ones formed by 
sulfur dioxide, refract sun rays. 
Some of the refracted sunlight is 


Aircraft can spray 
Particles into the 
atmosphere that 


These particles 
would reflect some 
solar radiation, 
reducing the 
amount entering 
the atmosphere in 
the first place. 


would surround 


Radiation from the 
sun warms the 
earth, but excess 
carbon emissions 
in the atmosphere 
absorb and re-emit 
heat reflected from 
Earth’s surface, 
further warming it. 


the planet. 


scattered back into space instead 
of being absorbed by the earth. 
Climate engineering proposes 
to mimic the work of a volcanic 
eruption and inject aerosols into 
the atmosphere to affect global 
cooling. Sulfur dioxide or hydro- 
gen sulfide would be released by 
cargo planes or fighter aircrafts. 

Although millions of metric 
tons must be injected to produce 
a visible effect, such an amount 
is only a small percentage of the 
sulfur currently being released 
by power plants. The Copenha- 
gen report suggests that aerosol 
insertion would cost one trillion 
dollars to launch and one billion 
to maintain yearly. Because aero- 
sols eventually settle out of the 
air, the supply would have to be 
constantly replenished, which is 
another potential downside. 

“We really don’t understand 
what mass injection of aerosols 
to the stratosphere would do,” 
said Benjamin Zaitchik, assistant 
professor at the Hopkins Depart- 
ment of Earth and Planetary Sci- 
ences. Droughts and disturbance 
of monsoons, which happened 
after Pinatubo, are a serious con- 
cern. Aerosols are also known to 
destroy ozone. 

“Also, aerosols only address 
the global temperature increase,” 
Zaitchik said. “They don’t do 
anything about ocean acidifica- 


By HUSAIN 
DANISH 
Magazine Editor 


Touch has the ability 
to ignite passions, revive 
memories and make a 
moment. But can it up- 
regulate microRNAs? 
According to anew 
study from the McKu- 
sick-Nathans Institute 
of Genetic Med- 
icine, touch, at 
a cellular level, 
can do just that. 
Researchers 
found that cell- 
to-cell contact 
increases the 
manu factur- 
ing of mi- 
croRNAs 
(miRNAs), 
small mole- 
cules consist- 
ing of 18 to 24 
chemical units 
called nucleo- 
tides. This study 
documents one of 
the very few known 
mechanisms that 
regulate global ex- 
pression and pro- 
duction of miRNAs. 
miRNAs are im- 


/ 


ing geneexpression 
. by altering the 
\._ activity of mes- 


senger RNA — 


macromolecule that transfers the 
information stored in DNA that is 
used to synthesize proteins. Re- 
searchers believe miRNAs may 
play a critical role in cancer. 

The discovery, published in 
the Proceedings of the National 
Academy of Sciences., was made 
after researchers noticed that 
more miRNA was observed in 
animal tissue, where cells are 
closely packed together, than in 
cells growing loosely in culture. 

To investigate this phenom- 
enon, researchers grew various 
cancer and non-cancer cells at 
different densities. Scientists then 
proceeded to measure the abun- 
dance of several differentmiRNAs 
species. The analysis revealed that 
the more densely the cells were 
packed together, the more miRNA 
was produced in each cell. 

Researchers then proceeded 
to examine miRNA production 
in five other cancer strains, in- 
cluding human breast cancer 
cells, human colorectal cancer 

cells, human pancreatic cancer 
cells and mouse liver cancer cells. 
Scientists also examined miRNA 


expression in fruit fly cells in or- © 


der to see if the phenomenon was 
limited to mammalian cells. 
Once again, the analysis found 
an increase in miRNA abundance 
with an increase in cell density. 
More importantly, the study con- 
firmed that the contact-induced 
up-regulation of miRNAs was a 


_ more universal phenomenon and 

not solely limited to mammals. 

\\ (mRNA) a 
- biological | 


Next, researchers tried to de- 
termine the exact mechanism 


tion or about other, very seri- 
ous impacts of greenhouse gas 
pollution. Aerosols don’t stay in 
the atmosphere for very long, so 
we'd have to keep injecting, con- 
stantly, until we find a solution 
to the carbon dioxide problem. 
Carbon dioxide stays in the at- 
mosphere for centuries.” 

Aerosol injection seems to be 
the most seriously considered tech- 
nique. Other alternatives include 
sending unmanned, wind-pow- 
ered ships to spray seawater into 
the stratosphere. The salt particles 
act as condensation nuclei, en- 
couraging the formation of cloud 
sheets that also scatter back solar 
radiation and reduce the amount 
of sunlight that reaches the Earth. 
This method of marine cloud whit- 
ening would be more inexpensive 
than aerosol injection. 

However, creating cloud cov- 
erage could also alter precipita- 
tion patterns and can only be 
done over ocean areas where 
some low-level clouds already 
exist, where sunlight is strong 
enough to make the reflection 
worthwhile and where winds 
are strong enough to power the 
boats. 

The proposal that sounds 
most like science fiction is the 
creation of a giant sunshade. This 
would involve launching 3.9 tril- 
lion flyers, each weighing a gram 


(ell touching regulates pieces of RNA 


through which cell-to-cell contact 
induced an increase in miRNA 
production. They hypothesized 
that miRNA was either regulated 
by the contact between cells or by 
the slowed growth occuring when 
non-cancerous cells make contact. 

miRNA levels were monitored 
as cells proliferated and made cell- 
to-cell contacts. Increased miR- 
NA levels were observed shortly 
after cells made contact with one 
another; however, cultured cells 
continued to proliferate. This ob- 
servation implies that increased 
miRNA levels are not the result 
of decreased cell growth but the 
result of cells physically coming 
in contact with one another. 

The team’s findings could have 
important implications in the field 
of cancer research. A reduction in 
miRNA levels has been linked to 
the development of certain can- 
cers. miRNAs may play a critical 
role in a process known as contact 
inhibition. As normal cells grow 
and multiply, they start establish- 
ing contact with other cells, which 
stops multiplication. However, 
cancer cells have lost contact-in- 
hibition and continue to multiply 
even after they are touching. 

One of the barriers in under- 
standing how miRNAs are regu- 
lated in normal conditions has 
been identifying a mechanism 
by which researchers can turn on 
and off the production of miRNA. 
Now, it seems, researchers may 
be able to change miRNA levels 
using cell-to-cell contact. 


= Graphic by Jessi McDade 
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and 0.28 square meters in area, 
to create a sunshade over 1.1 mil- 
lion square kilometers of earth. | 
Although we could most easily | 
control such a method of reduc- 
ing solar radiation, the degree of 
technology and capital required 
is prohibitive. 

Finally, air capture seeks to pull 
greenhouse gases out of the atmo- 
sphere to be stored in, for exam- 
ple, containers on the ocean floor. 
Air capture goes directly to the 
cause of global warming instead 
of only easing the symptoms, but 
the technology for capturing and 
storing greenhouse gases has not | 
been well developed. 

Even strong proponents of cli- 
mate engineering insist that these 
methods should only be used as 
a last-ditch, stop-gap solution. 

“If we are facing catastrophic 
change at a future level of green- 
house gas concentrations, they 
may be the best option available 
to us despite the significant risks 
and uncertainties,” said Cathe- 
rine Norman, assistant professor 
in the Hopkins Department of 
Geography and Environmental 
Engineering. 

Although they deserve serious 
consideration and funding for 
further research, they are not a 
substitute for policies calling for 
industrialized nations to reduce 
carbon emissions. “This research 
should not be allowed to under- 
mine the push to reduce emis- 
sions; rising greenhouse gas con- 
centrations have many ecological 
and economic implications aside 
the basic warming effects geoen- 
gineering is designed to counter- 
act,’ Norman said. 

“Climate change policies now 
need to focus on reducing emis- 
sions of greenhouse gases and 
other warming pollutants,” Zait- 
chik said.”“These policies also 
need to address adaptation to the 
climate change that we have al- 
ready committed to through our 


By SAM OHMER 


For the News-Letter 


Alzheimer’s is a relentless dis- 
ease. A diagnosis offers no po- 
tential cure, and treatments offer 


| only temporary control and relief 


of symptoms. Alzheimer’s is an 
unstoppable force running its 
way through the brains of those 
affected, insidiously destroying 
memories and, eventually, the 
ability to perform basic tasks. Or 


| is it? 


For some time now, it has been 
recognized by scientists that 
there are patterns as to whom the 
disease strikes and who is struck 
worst. Alzheimer’s patients are 
usually older when diagnosed; 
risk increases dramatically with 
advancing age. But beyond that 
there is a more subtle criterion: 
Generally, people with higher 
levels of intellectual activities re- 
corded in their youth, including 
rigorous education and marked 
verbal proficiency, tend to be less 
inclined to suffer from this ter- 
rible disorder later in life. 

Such was the conclusion made 
from one study in particular, led 
by Juan Troncoso of the Hopkins 
Department of Pathology, that 
examined a population of nuns 
in Minnesota: the School Sisters 
of Notre Dame. 

The typical physical manifes- 
tations of Alzheimer’s disease 
include what are called neuro- 
fibrillary tangles and plaques; 
These tangles are comprised of 
tau proteins that have gone awry 
and which then begin to aggre- 
gate into untenable, insoluble 
masses within the cell bodies of 
neurons. 

Growing plaques in the brains 
of Alzheimer’s sufferers are com- 
prised of similarly aggregated 
amyloid beta proteins that collect 
between cells, rather than within 
them. These tangles are generally 
assumed to be the cause of the 
majority of the neuronal damage 
that occurs in Alzheimer’s — the 
source of the cognitive dysfunc- 
tion noted in the advancing stag- 
es of the disease. 

After death, brain autopsies 
including these tangles and 
plaques, combined with the pres- 
ence of Alzheimer’s-like dys- 
function leads to the only final 
and conclusive diagnosis of the 
disease. 

However, even more exciting 
evidence from the investigation 
of these nuns has revealed what 
perhaps few would have guessed: 
In some cases, the physical mark- 
ers of Alzheimer’s disease, both 


neurofibrillary tangles and amy- 
loid beta plaques, can be found 
in the autopsied brains of nuns 
who, even until their very last 
days, remained alert, bright and 
apparently free of the symptoms 
that accompany Alzheimer’s-re- 
lated degeneration. 

The fact that a certain sub- 
set of the nuns studied had the 
tangles but still remained cogni- 
tively normal, completely capable 
and fully functioning, is simply 
groundbreaking. 

Furthermore, when scientists 
did a comparison of the nuns’ 
histories and the stage in Al- 
zheimer’s to which they had men- 
tally seemed to advance to by the 
times of their deaths, there was a 
strong and direct correlation be- 
tween the same factors studied 
before: intellectuality in their 20s 
and cognitive ability in later life. 

In other words, despite neu- 
rofibrillary tangles and plaques, 
which are normally degenera- 
tive and debilitating in the brains 
of Alzheimer’s sufferers, nuns 
who were ranked in their youth 
as possessing high verbal skills 
remained until the very ends of 
their lives relatively more alert 
and active and free from the de- 
generation and impairment that 
usually accompany the advanc- 
ing disease. 

All of these findings seem to 
suggest one subtle trend: Those 
who in their youth pursue vigor- 
ous intellectual paths and who 
demonstrate elevated linguistic 
abilities are very often spared 
Alzheimer’s worst effects much 
later in life. 

There could be several pos- 
sible explanations for this, one 
of which includes the possibility 
that highly active young brains 
become very strong and effi- 
cient so that when, many years 
later in life, Alzheimer’s plaques 
and tangles begin to grow, such 
brains are better able to resist the 
degeneration in order to main- 
tain their functionality. 

Despite the great excitement 
surrounding this research by sci- 
entists such as Troncoso, further 
study is required to elucidate how 
exactly the seemingly untamable 
flow of the disease is at the very 
least slowed in the brains of cer- 
tain people, while it remains as 
devastating as ever for others. 

But for now it is safe to say that 
intellectuality, especially verbal- 
ly-based activities, in youth just 
may save you from Alzheimer’s. 
And you thought the writing 
requirement was just another 
hurdle! 


past emissions.” 


COURTESY OF USNEWS.COM 


Neuronal plaques do not necessarily indicate symptoms of Alzheimer's disease. 


(hip-makers harvest nanolarming technology 


By PAYAL PATNAIK 
Editor-in-Chief 


In a continuing effort to create 
technology run by smaller, faster 
and more powerful switching de- 
vices, researchers at the Intel Cor- 
poration have been researching 
methods of developing these basic 
building blocks of processing. 

Transistors, which can be 
switched on and off with the flow 
of electricity, are easily translated 
into the computer language of ones 
and zeros. Electronic computing 
can be hindered when transistors 
overheat, which is a hurdle some 
of the fastest machines must over- 
come. Therefore, a new approach 
to micro-processing is more rel- 
evant since the shrinking of the 
transistor is now approaching the 
fundamental physical limits. 

Transistors are currently used 
to form microprocessors and mi- 


crochips. Dubbed “planar tran- 
sistors,” these types of transistors _ 


= re 


are built on a plane of a silicon 
wafer. Different insulating, con- 
ducting and semiconducting ma- 
terials are scratched away from 
this wafer to create a more ana- 
log, but limited, transistor. 

Although executives in the in- 
dustry believe that current meth- 
ods can allow it to keep shrink 
ing for a few more technology 
generations, they are beginning 
to explore other options. 

Both Intel and I.B.M. are now 
committed to developing a new 
class of transistors called “Fin- 
FETS,” which are named for a 
portion of the switch that resem- 
bles a fish fin. This class of tran- 
sistors offers two advantages: 
greater density with vertical tips 
out of the plane of the silicon wa- 
fer and better insulating proper- 
ties, which is easier and more ef- 
ficient to control switching from 
a one to zero state. 

To create these FinFET switch- 
es, gold particles are sprinkled 


- ) ne ee any ae 


on a surface and supersaturated 
with silicon gas. As the gas pre- 
cipitates into a solid, tiny silicon 
wires grow vertically from the 
surface. 

However, new materials and 
manufacturing processes will 
keep making computer technol- 
ogy cheaper by addressing quan- 
tum nanomechanical switching 
principles, such as by manipulat- 
ing electron spins — which could 
manipulate a zero to a one. 

1.B.M. is also exploring high- 
er-risk ideas such as “DNA ori- 
gami.” The technique specifically 
focuses on using viral DNA to 
align circuits, then removing the 
DNA by destroying it in the high 
temperatures used in chip-mak- 
ing processes. 

Technology executives at Intel, 
the world’s largest chipmaker, 
say that the current method can 
last a decade longer using impro- 
visations with new materials and 
new design. : 
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Astronaut Danny Olivas deploys new spac 


Despite delays, 
Discovery shuttle 
completes flight 
to space station 


After three launch delays, the 
space shuttle Discovery lifted off 
for the International Space Sta- 
tion (ISS) on August 28, where it 
will deliver a new crew member, 
equipment and supplies, includ- 
ing a treadmill named after co- 
median Stephen Colbert. 

The Discovery had been ground- 
ed at the Kennedy Space Center in 
Cape Canaveral, Fla., due to stormy 
weather and a faulty liquid hydro- 
gen valve in the shuttle’s main pro- 
pulsion system. 

According to the National 
Aeronautics and Space Admin- 
istration (NASA), this mission 
marks the shift from the construc- 
tion of the ISS to its use for scien- 
tific research. 

While docked, the Discov- 
ery crew performed three space 
walks to» maintain and “install 
equipment. 

The shuttle undocked on Tues- 
day, Sept. 8, and is scheduled to 
land two days later. 
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Briefs in Space 


COURTESY OF NASA.GOV 
Cé Station equipment during the third spacewalk of the mission. 


Planet called “Hot 


Jupiter” to collide 
with its star 


Scientists have discovered a 
planet, which they are calling 
WASP-18b, that will spiral in- 
wards and crash into its host star 
within the next million years. 

Referred to as a “hot Jupiter” 
because of its large mass, high 
temperature and small orbit, 
WASP-18b circles its sun ina little 
under one Earth day and at one- 
fiftieth the distance between the 
Earth and Sun. 

The planet’s estimated life- 
time is approximately one billion 
years, making the discovery of 
the planet at such a pivotal point 
in its life especially rare. 

However, it is unclear whether 
the million-year countdown esti- 
mate is entirely accurate. 

It is difficult for scientists to 
measure the rate of a star’s en- 
ergy dissipation, which deter- 
mines the rate of its inward tra- 

jectory. 

Astronomers should soon be 
able to determine whether their 
hypothesis is correct if the trajec- 
tory continues to spiral inward. 


Jupiter 
gets 
a black 
eye 


The aftermath 
of a collision be- 
tween a piece of 
space debris and 
the planet Jupiter 
that resulted in 
the planet’s sur- 
being cov- 
ered in dark spot 
was captured by 
the Hubble Space 
Telescope in late 
July. 

The dark spot 
was created when 
a comet or aster- 
oid pierced Jupi- 
ter’s atmosphere, 
and is twice the 
length of the Unit- 


face 


ed States. 

This is only the second time 
such a spot has been observed 
by scientists on Jupiter’s sur- 
face. 

The Hubble Telescope, operat- 
ed in part by the Space Telescope 
Science Institute on the Hopkins 
campus, had been taken of- 
fline last September because of 
a failed computer router. NASA 
scientists interrupted its calibra- 
tion in order to obtain the im- 
age, which was taken by its new, 
state-of-the-art Wide Field Cam- 
era 3. 

The photos, taken in visible 
light, mark an important mile- 
stone in the Hubble’s repair. 


New insights 

into dark energy 
and the universe's 
expansion 


The Hubble Space Telescope 
has allowed astronomers to 
redefine’ the Hubble constant, 
which measures the rate at 
which the universe is expand- 
ing. 

Clocking in at 74.2 kilome- 


ADAM LIPTAK 


ters per second per megaparsec, 
the new measurement is twice 
as precise as the old one. 

[he observations, made by a 
team led by Adam Reiss, a pro- 
fessor in the Hopkins Depart- 
ment of Physics and Astronomy, 
significantly reduces the errors 
that accumulate when measuri ng, 
very long distances. 

The Hubble constant, or Ho 
for short, has been used to nar- 
row down the properties of dark 
energy, which comprises about 
70 percent of the universe. 

Scientists still hope to fur- 
ther understand and character- 
ize dark energy and determine 
whether it is a cosmological con- 
stant (a force that prevents the 
universe from collapsing in on 
itself due to gravity) or a dynam- 
ic energy field (a force behind 
the universe’s increasing rate of 


expansion, as demonstrated in | 


the Big Bang). 


Obama panel 
in favor of deep 
space exploration 


A committee of astronauts, 
academics and aerospace ex- 
ecutives has announced its rec- 
ommendations for NASA. 

The panel, set up by Presi- 
dent Barack Obama, narrowed 
down a list of potential goals 


for NASA, which originally in- | 
cluded another moon landing, | 
exploration of Mars and extend- | 


ing the life of the International 
Space Station. 
NASA, which faces severe 


budget cuts in the future, will be | | 
decommissioning its entire fleet | 


of space shuttles by next year. 
The committee has advised that 


NASA shift its focus from moon | | 
missions to the exploration of | 


deep space. 


However, this suggestion 


is at odds with the Constella- | 


tion program, part of NASA‘s 
agenda for the post-shuttle era, 


which centers on the construc- | | 
tion of the Ares I rocket. This | 


rocket is designed to take as- 
tronauts only into a low-Earth 
orbit. 


— All briefs by Tiffany Ng 


Is alcohol good 


Bg 


lor your health? 


Researchers debate benefits of booze amid conflicts and bias 


By MARIE CUSHING 


Editor-in-Chief 


We all know that binge drink- 
ing is a big health risk, but we 
are constantly hearing about the 
health benefits of a daily glass (or 
two) of alcohol. So should booze 
be added to the food pyramid? 
It’s an old debate, with surpris- 
ing origins: Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. 

Maybe it’s fitting that a school 
with the reputation for more 
late-night studying than all- 
night drinking would be one of 
the first places looking into the 
scientific benefits of alcohol. A 
Hopkins biologist by the name 
of Raymond Pearl was one of 
the first to analyze alcohol con- 
sumption and health. In 1924 (at 
the height of Prohibition), Pearl 
reported that moderate drinkers 
| had lower death rates compared 
| to both high consumers and tee- 

totalers. 

Since then, studies have most 
| commonly linked moderate alco- 
| hol consumption to a decreased 

risk of heart disease. A combina- 
| tion of anti-clotting agents and 
| heart-healthy cholesterol works 
like a scouring pad on the inside 
of blood vessels. 

The government has even al- 
| lowed wine-makers to tout the 
health effects of red wine con- 
sumption on their bottles — at 
the same time, alcohol bottles 
| continue to carry warning labels. 
But the “a glass a day keeps the 


doctor away” theory has its op- 
ponents. Many researchers con- 
tend that there is no direct cor- 
relation between daily drinking 
and improved health. They ar- 
gue that moderate drinkers tend 
to take better care of their bodies 
through healthy eating and regu- 
lar exercise. Those who abstain 
completely tend to be older, or to 
have stopped drinking because 
of pre-existing health conditions. 

There is no research isolating 
moderate drinking as a factor 
separate from a healthy lifestyle, 
and the logistics of coordinating 
a truly randomized study seem 
very difficult. 

To further complicate things, 
a fair amount of the research 
touting the benefits of moderate 
drinking has been funded by the 
alcohol industry, bringing into 
question whether or not the find- 
ings have some bias. 

At the same time, studies have 
linked alcohol consumption to 
an increased risk of breast cancer, 
as well as to the more commonly- 
known danger of liver damage. 
The risks of excessive drinking 
are well documented, ranging 
from heart damage to cancer. 

So when one study says mod- 
erate drinkers are less prone to 
heart attacks while another says 
a daily dose of booze causes hy- 
pertension, what is one to be- 
lieve? 

For now, it seems safest to 
stick with the basics — modera- 
tion, moderation, moderation. 


COURTESY OF TETRAPAK.COM 


Though some studies into the health benefits of alcohol support imbibing a glass a 
| day, other research shows that the cost of daily drinking may outweigh benefits 
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W. soccer takes first in 
weekend lournament 


W. Soccer, FRoM B12 
first win over a Top 10 opponent 
since 2006. The lone goal was 
scored on a penalty kick by se- 
nior captain Natalie Held. 

Held reflected on the outcome 
after the game: “I’m happy with 
the result,” she said. “Could we 
have played better? Yes. But in the 
end we got the results we wanted 
against a very good team.” 

Two days later, Hopkins took 
on 10th-ranked Lynchburg in the 
championship. Near the end of 
the first half, junior Jessica Hna- 
tiuk fired a free kick into the box 
and sophomore Erica Suter head- 
ed the ball into the net. Suter’s 
header proved to be the deciding 
factor as Hopkins ended up win- 
ning by a score of 1-0. 

Sophomore Kristen Redsun 
made her first start as goalkeep- 
er and kept the Blue Jays in the 
game. She tallied eight saves 
and recorded her first ever shut- 
out. 

“T was really happy with my 
performance on Sunday as well 
as the performance of the whole 
team,” she said. “I think my big- 
gest save was the one in the sec- 
ond half where I had to dive just 
because they had the momentum 


ANELI BUENO/STAFF PHOTOGRAPHER 
Sophomore forward Erica Suter fights for the ball during the Jays’ weekend victory. 


at the part of the game and hope- 
fully it got them a little discour- 
aged.” 

The team is very enthusias- 
tic for the rest of the season and 
hopes to surpass last year’s fin- 
ish, 

“I’m really excited for this sea- 
son. The team is looking really 
good this year, and is playing 
really well together. Every year 
we talk about winning a national 
championship, but I really be- 
lieve that this is our year” Held 
said. ; 

Senior midfielder Claire Pelura 
took that statement even further. 
“Being my last season with the 
Blue Jays, | hope we win the na- 


tional championship! Not many | 


people have the honor of being on 


such a talented team, so I would | 
love for the team to go as far as | 


we possibly can,” Pelura said. 


Next up for the Lady Jays is | 


a rematch against the team that 


ended their season during last | 


year's Sweet Sixteen. The Blue 
Jays will take on the William 
Smith Herons at this Saturday at 
the Heron Cup. The Jays’ second 
game of the tournament will take 
place the following day against 
the Carnegie Mellon Tartans. 
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SCOTT BUKOSKI— MEN’S SOCCER 
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Junior Bukoski captures MVP status for Hopkins tournament 


A look at the hat-trick scoring forward whose talent and love for soccer helped bring his team tournament title 


By MARY DOMAN 
Kor the News-Letter 


Junior forward Scott Bukoski 
has been the News-Letter’s Ath- 
lete of the Week before, but that 
doesn’t mean he’s not just as ex- 
cited as he was for the first honor. 
In fact, one of his personal goals 
for the season is “being Athlete 
of the Week, every week, so I can 
do these interviews.” The pos- 
sibility of that happening is an 
interesting thought, but let’s just 
focus on Bukoski’s first titles of 
the season for now. 

Not only is Bukoski Hopkins’ 
first Athlete of the Week for this 
academic year, but he’s also this 
season's first Centennial Confer- 
ence Men’s Soccer Offensive Play- 
er of the Week and the first MVP 
on the men’s soccer team for the 
season. This weekend, as the Jays 
took on Buffalo State and Susque- 
hanna, Bukoski scored five of the 
team’s total six goals, including 
the fifth fastest hat-trick in Divi- 
sion Ill history against Buffalo 
State. That’s plenty to earn Blue 
Jay Classic MVP status, and just 
enough to earn the spotlight of 


| this article. 


Bukoski is also the first Blue 
Jay of the season to score on 


| Homewood Field. He’s also in 


first place of total goals scored 
on the team. But there are other 


important firsts in his life to con- 


sider off the field. 


Ronald Scott Bukoski’s (“Yes, 
Ronald... 
laughing!”) 
first day of life 
was on Octo- 
ber 19, 1988 
the same 
day as_ his 
father’s birth- 
day. “I was 
the best birth- 
day _— present 
he ever got,” 
Bukoski said. 
His first word 
was “Dad- 
dy.” He first 
rode a_ bike 
at age 5 and 
stopped _play- 
ing first base 
(and baseball 
altogether) 
at age 8. And 
as soon as he 
put down his 
baseball glove, 
he picked up 
a soccer ball 
— for the first 
time. Ever 
since, soccer 
has taken first place in his heart. 

“Oh my God. Don’t even get 
me started on soccer,” Bukoski 
said. “I love everything about it. 
I love tying my cleats, 


no 


VITAL 
STATISTICS 


| 


I love how they feel 
better than my shoes, 
I love putting on my 
jersey, I love the smell 


Year: Junior 


Major: Biology 


Hopkins Highlights: 


Named MVP of the Blue Jay Classic and 
Centennial Conference Offensive Player 
of the week. Scored five goals during the 

‘Blue Jay Classic, including a hat-trick in 
the first 6:55 of a game, the seventh fast- 
est in NCAA Division LI history. 


of the grass,” Bukos- 
ki said, pausing for 
a short inhale, and 
then- 

“I love seeing the 
way the ball rolls on 
wet grass, I love the 
feeling when you 
strike the ball per- 
fectly, I love running 
fast, I love beating the 
guy in front of me. 


There’s nothing I don’t love about 
soccer.” 
This clearly wasn’t the first 


time he’d given his ‘I Love Soc- 
cer Speech.’ In fact, I remember 
him telling me something simi- 
lar last year during our inter- 
view. Bukoski has been publicly 
in love with soccer field grass 
for over a year. On Oct. 4, 2008, 
Bukoski’s Athlete of the Week 
article read, “I just love the 
fresh smell of grass on the field, 
he [Bukoski] said. He even takes 
pleasure in water breaks. ‘I love 
water. I have to swallow it and 
let the rest drip all down my 
chest,’ he said.” 

Clearly, Bukoski has a strong 
aesthetic sensitivity that few 
athletes possess. Perhaps this ex- 
plains the first tracks on his piay- 
list: Colby Caillat’s “Falling for 
You,” Matt Nathanson’s “Sing Me 


Sweet, 
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Blue Jay Classic Most Valuable Player Scott Bukoski chases down an opponent. 


” or “Pretty the World.” 


“My housemates made me 


take the top floor of our house 


this year because I 
always sing along 
to my music really 
loudly,” he admits. 

According to se- 
nior defender Nate 
Wysk, Bukoski’s 
wide-ranging pas- 
sions make him 
a first-rate man. 
“He's a gentleman, 
scholar and ath- 
lete — one might 
say the epitome of 
a Johns Hopkins 
soccer player.” 

But don’t let 
his soft side fool 
you- once he turns 
off his warm-up 
tunes, Bukoski hits 
the field to a dif- 
ferent beat. What's 
the first thing Bu- 
koski thinks of 
after he scores a 
goal? “Scoring an- 
other one.” 

Senior mid- 
fielder Max Ven- 
ker agrees. “The 
man is a machine. If Buko touch- 
es the ball in the 18-yard box, he 
scores.” 

“Scott is like a tenacious teddy 
bear. He makes the defense think 
he’s lovable and friendly with his 
sportsmanship, but then strikes 
with a blasting goal,” senior Neil 
MacLean said. 

Do you want to be the first to 
tell Bukoski that Homewood field 
is made of artificial grass? Do you 
want the first-hand experience of 
seeing him drip water down his 
bare chest? Do you want to be the 
first to ask him to the Cobly Cal- 
lait concert in DC next month? 

You'll have to do it yourself 
Wednesday after the Jays’ home 
game, against Cabrini College on 
Wednesday. 


When in Dublin, do what Dubliners do: All-lreland Hurling, the Irish version of Lacrosse 


By ERIC GOODMAN 
Sports Editor 


Last month, during my first 
day of vacation in Dublin, Ire- 
land, I returned to my hotel after 
a night of pub crawl- 
ing and decided to 
sober myself up by 
taking in some Irish 
television. As I flipped 
through the channels 
I came across what I 
thought, at first glance, 
was authentic, Hop- 
kins-style lacrosse. But 
upon closer observa- 
tion, I realized that 
these muscular men in 
short-shorts were not 
playing lacrosse. 

After consulting my 
guidebook, I learned 
that these men were 
participating in a com- 
petition called hurling, 
one of Ireland’s largest 
national sporting pastimes. 

After paying the €50 hotel fee 
for wireless Internet, I began to do 
some research and learned that 
the sport predates Christianity. 
Played by both men and women, 
hurling is of ancient Gaelic ori- 
gin and is actually older than the 
country of Ireland itself. 

The object and basic rules of 

the sport are fairly simple. Each 
team has 15 players on the field 
at one time (six defenders, two 
midfielders, six attackmen and 
a goalkeeper) and players use a 
wooden stick, called a hurley, to 
hit the ball, called a sliotar. At the 
end of each field is a goal, slight- 
ly smaller than a standard-size 
soccer goal. At each end of the 
cross bar are six meter (20 feet) 
high goal posts, similar to those 
in American football. Getting 
the ball in the net is worth three 
points, and hitting it between 
the posts above the goal is worth 
one point. Whichever team has 
the most points at the end of the 
match wins. 

The style of play can best be 
compared to lacrosse, but more 
accurately it is a sport which con- 
tains elements of lacrosse, field 
hockey, soccer, baseball, tennis, 
American football and 1970's bas- 
ketball (only because of the short- 


shorts). The hurley is most similar 
toa field hockey stick, except with 
a larger head. The sliotar (which 
looks like a baseball but is two 
ounces lighter) can be caught in 
the hand and carried for a maxi- 


mum of three steps before the 
player must bounce (carry) it on 
the flat part of the hurley. Players 
can pass the ball by throwing it 
up and hitting it downfield with 
the hurley using a baseball bat - 
style hit. A well-hit ball can trav- 
el up to 95 miles-per-hour, the 
equivalent speed to a very fast 
lacrosse shot. Similar to lacrosse 
and American football, hurling 
is a hard-hitting game. While 
you cannot strike the opposing 
player with your stick or grab his 
jersey, you are free to tackle the 
opponent. As such, players are 
equipped with shin guards and 
helmets with facemasks. Like in 
soccer, the goalie cannot leave his 
box, and teams are only allowed 
a limited number of substitutions 
per game. 

Countering trends toward 
high-paying professional sports, 
perhaps the most interesting fact 


about hurling is that hurlers are 


playing for free. Despite its ap- 
pearance as a big-time sport in 
Ireland with televised games, 
corporate sponsorships and tick- 
et prices comparable to American 
professional sports, hurling in 
Ireland is technically considered 
an “amateur” sport because hurl- 
ers are rewarded with neither 
wages nor endorsements for their 


participation. This is similar to 
American college sports. 

I decided, being the sports ed- 
itor of a reputable college news- 
paper, that I should at least make 
an attempt to see some hurling 
up-close and in per- 
son. I was told by 
the concierge when 
I inquired about 
purchasing _ tickets 
that they would be 
very hard to obtain 
because that week- 
end’s hurling match 
in Dublin was the 
All-Ireland — Senior 
Hurling Champion- 
ship semi-final, the 
sport’s equivalent of 
college basketball’s 
Final Four. Fortu- 
nately, the lucky lep- 
rechaun led me to 


COURTESY OF GAA.COM the pot of gold at the 
The wooden stick, called the hurley, is similar to a field hockey stick. © end of the Guinness 
factory tour later 


that day, where a representative 
from the Gaelic Athletic Asso- 
ciation (GAA) was selling tickets 
(it’s fitting that Ireland’s most 
storied brew is the lead sponsor 
for one of Ireland’s most historic 
pastimes). 

Like college basketball's Final 
Four, the All-Ireland semi-fi- 
nal was played at a neutral site. 
Dublin’s Croke Park, the largest 
sports stadium in Ireland, hosted 
the match between the hurling 
squads from the towns of Limer- 
ick and Tipperary. The winner of 
this match would face Kilkenny, 
the New York Yankees of hurl- 
ing, in the final match in Septem- 
ber. This was a very high stakes 
game, one which would not dis- 
appoint. 

Once inside the stadium, 
which seated over 80,000, the 
playing field struck me as being 
particularly large. Hurling fields 
are up to 145 meters long and 90 
meters wide. 

The stadium atmosphere and 
environment was much like what 
you would find at a major sport- 
ing event in the United States. 
Nearly 50,000 fans, most dressed 
in the green and white of Lim- 
erick or the blue and yellow of 
Tipperary, crowded into the con- 
course. Concession stands selling 


hot dogs, popcorn, cotton candy 
(called candy floss in Ireland), 
beer and soft drinks lined the in- 
side of the stadium, and vendors 
selling game programs were sta- 
tioned throughout. Despite hav- 
ing Guinness as a lead sponsor, 
alcoholic beverages were only al- 
lowed in the concourse and were 
prohibited in the seating area. 

The fans, like those in the 
States, take their sports teams 
very seriously. Roughly every 
other spectator sported a replica 
jersey, and several fans could be 
seen waving flags with the em- 
blems and colors of the two teams. 
During the pregame, both teams 
were introduced and warmed up, 
before proceeding around the 
field behind a college football- 
style marching band. They did a 
lap of the field behind the band 
before Ireland’s national anthem 
was blasted over the PA system. 

Once the game started it be- 
came apparent that hurling was 
probably one of the fastest-paced 
sports I'd ever watched, as it felt 
like a more exciting version of 
lacrosse. The game is divided up 
into two halves, each 35 minutes 
long. The 
clock does 
not stop 
during 
the match, 
even dur- 
ing water 
breaks. 
Even when 
an injured 
player 
was being 
treated on 
the field, 
the play 
was _ still 
going on 
around the 
downed 
athlete! 

Tt, hive 
hardest 
part of 
learning a 
new sport, 
and arguably the most important 
part as well, is identifying strat- 
egy. As someone who had been 
introduced to the sport two days 
prior, I had no clue about strate- 
gies being used. The only indica- 


tion I had that either team was 
doing well or not was the man 
sitting behind me, a Limerick 
supporter, who would either yell 
“F--- yeah Limerick!” or “F--ing 
Limerick!” 

Regardless, it was clear from 
the start that Tipperary was thor- 
oughly dominating Limerick. 
Every shot for Tipperary was a 
goal, whereas Limerick could not 
even clear the ball downfield. As 
Tipperary doubled, tripled and at 
one point quadrupled Limerick’s 
score, Limerick fans around the 
stadium began to look distraught 
and diminished (and sober). This 
is where I realized it’s probably a 
good thing alcohol is not allowed 
in the stands. 

There were other interesting 
things to take note of — such as 
the fact that the goalpost refer- 
ees could have been straight out 
of The Johns Hopkins Hospital 
with their white lab coat and 
pressed black pants uniform, or 
that during halftime, two junior 
teams consisting of 10-year-olds 
engaged in a friendly match 
(similar to halftime at Blue Jay 
lacrosse games). Overall, it was 


posted was the third highest 
scoring output in 122 years of 
All-Ireland semi-finals, and the 
highest since 1954. Described in 
the next morning's Irish Times as 
“Tipp destroyed Limerick,” this 
seems roughly the equivalent of 
an NFL team winning the con- 
ference championship game by 
40 points. 

While the chances of hurling 
appearing on the Hopkins intra- 
mural schedule are not very high, 
hurling has budding popularity 
right here in Baltimore. 

In 2003 the Baltimore Gaelic 
Athletic Association was formed, 
and played its first competitive 
hurling match at the 2008 Mary- 
land Irish Festival. 

The club has approximately 
25 hurlers and hopes to devel- 
op a team of 15-20 men and 15- 
20 women to play metro-level 
games against teams from DC, 
Northern Virginia and Penn- 
sylvania. The club is actively 

recruiting and would love to 
have Hopkins students partici- 
pate. 
Hurling (because of the chance 
for injury-by-stick) takes about 
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Two Irish hurlers fight for control of the sliotar. Hurling has roots which predate the founding of Ireland. 


an incredibly enjoyable competi- 
tion. 

I had no basis for comparing 
the final score of the match Tip- 
perary 6-19 (37) to Limerick 2-7 
(13), but the 37 points Tipperary 


three to four sessions to teach 
players basic game safety, but 
after that you're ready for action! 
For more information, e-mail 
Keith at hurling@baltimoreGAA. 
com. 
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Water 


For the News-| etter 


The Hopkins Men’s W 
Polo team opened the 
this weekend at the 


polo goes 1-2 


ater 
ir season 
Navy Open 


e 

ning of a masterful college debut. 
At the end of the first quarter, the 
Jays held the lead with a score of 
4-2 and by halftime, the men held 


a dominant lead over Northern 
Virginia, with a score of 10-5. 


COURTESY OF JHU ATHLETIC DEPT. 


As captain, senior Kyle Gertridge led the Jays to a respectable showing at Annapolis. 


with a series of three games. The 
Blue Jays were ranked as the top 
team in Division III entering the 
2009 season, riding very high 
expectations into their opening 
matches. The Jays faced Northern 
Virginia Community College, the 
twelfth-ranked Navy Midship- 
men and second-ranked Stanford 
Cardinal. 

After winning their first game 
15-9 over Northern Virginia, 
the men dropped their next two 
matches. The Midshipmen beat 
the Jays by two, with a score of 11- 
9, while Cardinal’s freshman Alex 
Whittam and senior co-captain 
Kyle Gertridge helped Hopkins 


beat Northern. Virginia-bycom-- 


bining for seven goals. Whittam’s 
four goals were just the begin- 


blue Jays score early TD, but 
cannol close against Aggies 


FOOTBALL, From B11 
punt. The next four drives for 
the Jays ended in punts, earning 
only one first down in the pro- 
cess. After a 29-yard field goal by 
Delaware Valley, Hopkins found 
itself down 16-7 with 3:46 to go in 
the game. Facing a fourth-and- 
one with under three minutes to 
go, Hopkins elected to try to con- 
vert, but Kase was stopped for no 
gain, and Delaware Valley repos- 
sessed the ball. From the Hop- 
kins 44-yard line, the Aggies only 
needed a few minutes to find the 

endzone for the third time. 

The Jays drove the length of 
the field in less than a minute on 
the final drive of the game. Tom- 
lin found a different receiver each 
time he dropped back. After con- 
necting with Michales, Kase, and 
Crowley, Tomlin found junior DJ. 
Hartigan to bring Hopkins inside 
the 20. After finding sophomore 


During the third quarter, the 
men were able to extend their 
lead by four goals, while only 
letting up two goals on defense, 
making the score 14-7. The fourth 
quarter was the only quarter 
in which Northern Virginia 
out-scored Hopkins, but it was 
only by one goal, resulting in an 
opening 15-9 victory. Freshman 
Kielan Crow and junior John 
Barrett had a pair of goals each, 
and junior Jeremy Selbst racked 
up eleven saves in the goal for 
Hopkins. 

Northern Virginia (NoVa) was 
no easy opponent, as the score 
might indicate. 
~4NoVa -was actually» a club 
team made up of former college 
All-Americans” head coach Ted 


John Gardus for a nine-yard gain 
to bring the Jays to Delaware 
Valley’s five-yard line, Tomlin 
fumbled the ball away to end the 
game. 

Tomlin was 25-of-38 for 208 
yards and a touchdown, sur- 
passing the 2,000-yard mark for 
his career. While Tomlin out- 
passed his counterpart Isgro, 
Delaware Valley earned more 
total yard, 353 yards to JHU’s 
289. The Aggies also won the 
turnover battle, losing the ball 
over only once, compared to 
Hopkins’s three. Sophomore 
linebacker Ryan Piatek led the 
Blue Jay defense with a career- 
high 14 tackles. 

The preseason favorite to win 
the Centennial Conference, the 
Jays return to action this Satur- 
day to take on the Yellow Jackets 
of Randolph-Macon College at 
Homewood Field at 1 p.m. 
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Backup quarterback Matt Murray and the Jays were no match for the Aggies. 
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Annapolis | 


Bresnahan said. “Graduated All- 
Conference player Chuck Baker 
from Navy played for NoVa as 
well as a Stanford standout for- 
mer goalie and a few more grad- | 
uated collegiate All-Stars.” 

Sophomore driver Jeremy 
Maurer felt the match-up with 
NoVa was a great first test. “The | 
game against Northern Virginia 
Was a great opportunity to see 
how we could play together as a | 
team before we went up against | 
rival Navy,” Maurer said. “We 
know we have a great group of | 
guys, but we wanted to see how | 
all this talent would show up in | 
the pool.” 

In their second game of the 
weekend, the men faced twelfth- 
ranked Navy. Last season, the 
Jays defeated Navy for the first 
time in program history. This 
time, however, the Midship- 
men would get the best of the 
Jays. Once again, the freshman 
Blue Jays showed off their talent. 
Whittam and Crow led the Jays 
with a pair of goals each. Selbst 
posted another great game in 
front of the net with nine saves. 
Barrett, Gertridge, senior Anto- | 
nio Aguilera, senior Peter Sauer- 
hoff and freshman Mike Ragheb 
also scored for Hopkins. Unfor- 
tunately, the Midshipmen edged 
out the Jays 11-9. 

Hopkins closed out their trio 
of games for the weekend by go- 
ing up against second-ranked | 
Stanford. Sophomore Mark 
Strickland was the only Blue Jay 
to score a goal as the Cardinal 
marched to a 20-1 win. 

Despite the 1-2 record over 
the weekend, the Jays’ fresh- 
men showed incredible poten- 
tial. Whittam led the the team to 
score with a total of six goals over | 
the weekend. Crow, who is also 
a freshman, finished with four 
goals. 

“This weekend turned out to | 
be a great one for the Blue Jays, 
especially the freshman,” Bres- 
nahan said. 

Bresnahan was also impressed 
with the rest of the team’s perfor- 
mances. 

“[All-American and_ Senior | 
Captain: Kyle] Gertridge showed | 
his leadership in all areas as he 
guided our young team through 
its first weekend of NCAA com- 
petition,” Bresnahan said. “Se- 
nior Tony Aguilera drew the de- 
fensive assignment of guarding 
Navy’s All-American Kyle Wertz, 
holding him to 2 goals. Junior Jer- 
emy Selbst had a strong debut as 
this year’s new goalie.” 

Next up is the University of 
California at San Diego on Friday 
night at the Naval Academy. 


6-1 in two weekend victories 


M. SOCCER, From B12 
goals and were crowned 
champions, earning a glisten- 

ing gold plated cup. With five 
goals this weekend, Bukoski was 
named MVP. 

The past two years, Bukoski 
has led the team in goal scoring 
but he knows this year is differ- 
ent. He gives credit to the ‘Bone- 
yard’ Teammates Tony Gass, 
Kevin Hueber, Chris Wilson and 


Scott Bukoski all live together 
now in a mansion of a row home 
to which they have lovingly giv- 
en the name, Boneyard. 


“The Boneyard is unstoppa- 


ble,” Bukoski claimed. And they 
were this weekend, claiming all 
but one goal and all but one as- 
sist. “We do everything together, 
we eat together, we sleep togeth- 
er, we win together,” Bukoski 
states. 


“We make each other better 


on the field. I don’t know how it 
works but it does. Half the time I 
had no idea what I was doing out 
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Freshman midfielder Jun Park looks to steal the ball during the Jays 3-1 victory. 


Quarterback Drew Brees of the New Orleans Saints is a safe bet at his position, as he passed for over 5,000 yards last season. 


Fantasy Football: Week One Preview 


By DAVID SANTARE 


For the News-Letter 


One of the most exciting times 
of the year has come yet again: 
football season. And with that, 
fans everywhere get to try their 
luck at being a team owner with 
fantasy football. Here is a pre- 
view of the first week by position, 
as well as options for last-minute 
pickups to make sure your team 
can start the season off right. 

Running Back — Asitis every 
year, the most important position 
to any team is the running back. 
Lucky enough to get first pick and 
nine times out of 10, you ended 
up with Adrian Peterson. Hard 
to argue with his up-side as well 
as the astonishing numbers he 
has put up the last two seasons. 
The number two spot is a toss- 
up this year, with questions sur- 
rounding the next level of play- 
ers, including Michael Turner, 
Matt Forte, Maurice Jones-Drew, 
Brian Westbrook and DeAngelo 
Williams. Can Turner repeat his 
1700 yards from last season? Will 
MJD withstand upwards of 30 
touches a game now that Fred 
Taylor is gone? Can Brian West- 
brook finally stay healthy? 

All of these questions, along 
with many others, are something 
only time can sort out. Some late- 
round picks that are worth an ex- 
tra lookinclude Fred Jackson who, 
due to the Bills cutting Dominic 
Rhodes this past week, is guar- 
anteed to start for at least the first 
three weeks, as Marshawn Lynch 
is out due to suspension. Another 
steal would be Carnell “Cadillac” 
Williams who just this past week 
was listed on the depth chart 
ahead of Derrick Ward and Ear- 
nest Graham for week one. Given 
his history of hot starts, he may 
be worth a gamble for the week if 
you're desperate enough. 


there but I saw Bukoski open and 
gave him the ball and he scored,” 
Hueber expanded on his field 
strategy. ; 

The Centennial Conference 
named Bukoski player of the 
week, the fourth time in his col- 
lege career. But the hat trick on 
Friday was his first at Hopkins. 
When asked if he was surprised 


at the honorable recognition to | ar 
i 


begin the season, “No, I’m not 
surprised. I want it every week.” 
Clearly, the soccer team is ready 
to play a full season at maximum 
intensity. 

Coach Craig Appleby is the 
stalwart leader of the team, with 
high hopes this season. “This 
weekend was good, not great. We | 
still haven’t shown the potential 
that I saw in these guys during 
preseason.” 

Hopkins will travel to Pitts- 
burgh this weekend for the Carn- 
egie Mellon tournament, and 
returns home on Wednesday to 
play Cabrini at Homewood. 


Quarterback — For quarter- 
backs, it’s hard to argue for any- 
one above Drew Brees, a player 
who came within 20 yards of 
breaking Marino’s record of 5084 
passing yards last season. If it 
comes down to it, Brees is even 
worth a look for a late first round 
to second round pick just because 
his numbers from last year were 
so far ahead of everyone else. 
What fans sometimes forget is 
that it’s not about which player 
gets the most points overall, it’s 
about how many more points 
they can get at their specific posi- 
tion. The same logic is often used 
for when to pick tight ends since 
there are so few high caliber play- 
ers at that position. 

Beyond Brees, there are obvi- 
ous guarantees (barring surprise 
injuries) in Peyton Manning 
and Tom Brady who seems to be 
healthy once again. Yet again, 
though, the next tier of players 
comes with its fair share of ques- 
tion marks, with Kurt Warner 
getting older, Tony Romo not 
having TO to throw to anymore, 
and whether Aaron Rodgers can 
repeat his breakout performance 
of last year. A player that seems 
to be getting left out in smaller 
leagues is Trent Edwards, only 
20th on Yahoo’s rankings for 
quarterbacks. He is a little un- 
proven himself, but he now has 
two very threatening weapons 
in both TO and Lee Evans, both 
of whom have shown to make to 
produce big stats year in and year 
out. 

Wide Receiver — Wide receiv- 
ers are usually the most abundant 
category with surprise receivers 
often coming out of nowhere to 
put up big numbers. It seems to 
be a toss up for the top two or 
three spots between Fitzgerald, 
Andre Johnson and Randy Moss. 
Most people remember Fitzger- 


ald’s dominance during the play- 
offs and Super Bowl last year 
though Kurt Warner continues to 
get older and it has to catch up to 
him sometime. Johnson, who has 
all of the skills to be a top receiv- 
er, had 115 catches last year, so in 
a PPR league, worth a consider- 
ation for the top spot. 

Some late round players worth 
a second look include Lance 
Moore, one of Drew Brees’ fa- 
vourite targets. Even though he 
technically sits third in the Saints 
depth chart, Marques Colston 
is always an injury risk and the 
team often uses multiple receiver 
packages. Also, Miles Austin is a 
third receiver that could make a 
name for himself this year. With 
TO gone, look for the Cowboys 
to start splitting time between 
Austin and Crayton in the two 
slot. He’s a fast player who has 
been known to return kicks, so 
he remains a deep threat with a 
quarterback, Romo, who can get 
it to him. 

Ong player that is almost guar- 
anteed to have not been picked 
in any fantasy draft is Troy Wil- 
liamson. He was pre-ranked in 
the 1800s by Yahoo! Sports which 
means that anyone who picked 
him had to go looking for him. 
He's been all but guaranteed the 
#2 slot in Jacksonville, and play- 
ing opposite Torry Holt can only 
be’ good for him. His preseason 
performance of three catches for 
147 yards in week two shows his 
immense capability for big plays, 
something quarterback David 
Garrard has been saying they’ve 
worked on heavily this training 
camp. 

That about wraps up a pre- 
view of possible things to come. 
Hopefully your drafts come out 
well and check back next week to 
get a recap of week one, looking 
forward to week two. 


‘Hopkins Summer Sports Brief 


Dip You Know? 


During this past week, three gi Pea 
athletes were named Centennial Con- 


ference athletes of the week in their 
respective sports. Women's cross coun- 
try runner Laura Paulsen, men’s soccer 
forward Scott Bukoski and field hockey 
goalie Sophia Tieu were all honored for 
their performances. 
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Football vs. Randolph-Macon 
| p.m. - Homewood Field 


By CHIP HARSH 


For the News-Letter 


There are many familiar faces 
on the soccer field this year. De- 
spite graduating a talented class 
last spring, there are plenty of 
eager players that have proven to 
be able to play up to the high bar 
set by last year’s sweet sixteen 
finish. 

Watching the team warm up 
for their first home game on Fri- 
day, many things were apparent. 
For one, junior Scott Bukoski 
had dropped his pants — no lon- 
ger warming up in those tight 
fitted blue ‘swishy’ pants. But 
more importantly the warm up 
mix tape seemed a little louder 
than previous, the players a 
little lighter on the turf and a 
strong stench of determination 
filled the air. 

Senior Captain Nathan Wysk 
speaks confidently of the season 
ahead, “We have the ability to 
make a run like last year, hope- 
fully go even further.” NSCAA 
ranked the Jays 16 in the Nation 
before the season began. Unlike 
last season, petty upset losses are 
not getting in the way of Hopkins 
moving up in the rankings. 

Early in the week, the team 
trekked to St. Mary’s to get the 
rust off the wheels against a 
team that hadn't beat them in the 
previous twenty matches. Sure 
enough, the Blue Jays were vic- 
torious; it was junior midfielder 
Evan Kleinberg who broke the 
seal early in the second half. The 
decisive goal was assisted by se- 
nior Max Venker. 

Like the offense, the back line 
picked up right where they left 


Volleyball wins third straight JHU Invitational 


By TRISTAN MOHABIR 
Staff Writer 


For the third straight year, the 
Hopkins women’s volleyball team 
won the JHU Invitational cham- 
pionship when they defeated 
Desales, Goucher and Edgewood 
this past weekend. 
Hopkins starts the 
season at 3-0. 

In the opening 
match on Friday 
night, Hopkins 
defeated DeSales 
3-0. Despite fall- 
ing behind in both 
the second and 
third sets, Hopkins 
would rally to win 
the sets, and ulti- 
mately the match. 
The Blue Jays were 
led by freshman 
Becky Paynter, who 
recorded a double- 
double (15 digs and 
17 assists). 

“T think we did 
a great job starting 
off with as much 
intensity as we did 
on Friday,” Paynter 
said. “We showed 
up to the tourna- 
ment ready to leave 
it all on the floor 
and give every- 
thing; we had to 
work well and play 
well together.” 

In the second match of the 
tournament, on Saturday, Hop- 
kins defeated Goucher 3-1. Af- 
ter dropping the first set 25-22, 
the Jays stormed back to win the 
next three 25-17, 28-26, and 25- 
21 

With the third set tied at 26- 
26, junior KC Sting] served an ace 
that gave Hopkins the lead for 
good. Senior Allison Cappelaere 
led the teams in kills and assists, 


Senior Allison 


off last season with a shutout. 
Ravi “The Fish” Gill is slated to 
be keeper this season and blocked 
the necessary four of a mere six 
shots that the Hueber-Wysk-Ad- 
ams-Holland wall allowed to get 
through. 

The preseason Centennial 
Conference coach’s poll elected 
Hopkins to finish second. The 
voting gave defending confer- 
ence champs Swarthmore 72 
points, leaving JHU just barely 
behind with 70. 

Coach Appleby and his team 
hosted a weekend invitational 
and __ played 
two evening 
games: Buf- 
falo State on 
Friday, then 
Susquehanna 
on Saturday. 

The first home game attracted 
a surprisingly large crowd, ready 


with 15 and 17, respectively. Ze- 
noff tallied nine kills, seven of 
which came in the final set. Blue 
Jay Rhea Alexander had 14 digs, 
while Sting] was close behind 
with 13. Paynter led the team 
with 20 assists. 

In the championship match, 


also on Saturday, Hopkins took 
on Edgewood. In a battle of the 
birds, the Eagles got the best of 
the Jays early, winning the first 
set 25-18. But the tenacious Jays 
came storming back, winning 
the next three sets in dominating 
fashion. 

Senior Katie Buckheit came off 
the bench and immediately con- 
tributed, recording a team-high 
15 digs and sparking a 10-0 Jays 
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Cappelaere blocks the ball at the net during the win. 


to support their fiery and ener- 
getic squad. The first half lacked 
energy from both sides, as Hop- 
kins took only four shots and no 
corner kicks. 

The second half was electrify- 
ing to say the least. Hueber led the 
charge, pressing from the back line, 
dribbling through drooling de- 
fenders and dumping it to Bukos- 
ki. Bukoski scored with one touch 
and embraced a rowdy group hug 
in the sixty-fifth minute. 

The rest of the team seemed to 
get the hint. 

“Kevin [Hueber] was yelling at 
me to take on 
the outside 
defender,” 
junior Chris 
Wilson said. 

Finally he 
listened and 
played the ball across, again to 
Buko. The goal that ensued was 


run to end the second set with a 
score of 25-9. The Jays would win 
the second set 25-19, and they 
stayed tough in the third set to 
eke out a 28-26 victory to seal the 
championship. 

Paynter was once again out- 
standing, recording a career-high 
29 assists in the match 
and 66 for the tourna- 
ment. Cappelaere, 
who was the tourna- 
ment MVP, tallied 15 
kills, bringing her to- 
tal to 38 for the invi- 
tational. Senior Alex 
Zenoff, who made the 
all-tournament team, 
also had a solid out- 
ing, recording 10 kills 
in the match and 27 in 
the tournament. 

For Paynter, who is 
just a freshman, the 
opening victories are 
cause for great opti- 
mism. 

“Winning the tour- 
nament was really ex- 
citing because it starts 
us off on a great foot 
and makes us want to 
work even harder at 
practice and our up- 
coming tournaments 
and games so we can 
be the best team we 
can possibly be,” she 
said. 

Zenoff, a four-year 
player, is also excited 
for what the upcoming season 
holds. 

“We are lucky to have a won- 
derful coaching staff returning 
this season, as well as a well- 
rounded team.” Zenoff said. “We 
have strong players in all posi- 
tions and a great team dynamic 
on and off the court.” 

The Blue Jays return to the 
court on Friday, when they take 
on Amherst. 


All-Ireland Hurling: 
The Irish Lacrosse 


editor Eric Goodma 
takes a look at Hurling, one of 
Ireland’s national sports, which 


INSIDE 


Athlete of the Week: 
Scott Bukoski 


Junior soccer star Scott Bu- 
koski was named Centennial 
Conference offensive player of 


closely resembles Hopkins staple | the week for his five-goal perfor- 
lacrosse. Filed straight from Dub- | mance during the Blue Jays’ two 
lin, Ireland. Page B10 weekend games. Page B10 


Fantasy Football: 
Week One Preview 


David Santare gives a pre- 
view of the first week of the Fan- 
tasy Football season. By focusing 
on the three big positions (QB, 
RB, WR), you should be well- 
equipped for your draffPage B11 
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The men’s soccer team had a fantastic start to their season, outscoring opponents 6-1 in their two weekend victories. 


| the first goal of the game. Klein- 


a Youtube-worthy bicycle kick 
score. 

“I wasn’t trying to put it to 
his feet. I wanted to test his skills 
in front of the goal. I guess he 
passed that test,” Wilson said. 

It took less than seven minutes 
after the first goal for Scott to fin- 
ish the hat-trick. His third goal 
came unassisted, and once again 
he enjoyed a hearty man-hug 
from his supporting cast. 

The game ended in a shutout; 
once again, the defense and Gill 
were tenacious, allowing only 
five shots. For Wysk, the first 
game “showed the team’s poten- 
tial to score. And score often. But 
they were only glimpses. We are 
still searching for a quality 90 
minutes together.” 

Wyskisstillsearching for those 
“quality 90 minutes,” despite 
putting up another three goals 
on Saturday against Susquehan- 
na. Like any good captain, Wysk 
always demands improvement 
from the day before. 

Wilson and Kleinberg assist- 
ed Bukoski again in the second 
game against Susquehanna for 


berg then added another dash to 
his goal tally with a twenty-five- 
yard bomb. And to finish off the 
second three-goal game of the 
weekend, Hueber found the open 
Bukoski in the center. 
The Jays outscored their oppo- 
nents in the invitation by five 
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W. soccer soars to #4. 
ranking with victories 


By BRETT SCHWARTZ 


For the News-Letter 


A year after being bou nced out 
of the 2008 Division III Champion- 
ships in the third round, the wom- 
en’s soccer team hoped to start the 
2009 campaign on a bright note. 
The team seems to have accom- 
plished that much, by starting the 
season 2-0 and capturing the first 
tournament of the season, having 
a #4 ranking. 

Last year, the wom- 
ens team lost 3-1 in the 
Sweet 16 to William 
Smith College. The sea- 
son ended with a loss, 
but there were many 
positive notes through- 
out. The Lady Jays fin- 
ished with a_ perfect 
conference record of 10-0 and a 
near-perfect record of 18-1-4. 

The team won the Centennial 
Conference Championship for 
the third year in a row on penal- 
ty kicks over Dickinson. The Jays 
then won their first two NCAA 
championship games before 
their final game against William 
Smith. The girls came into the 
season with high expectations 
after last year’s finish. 

“Our team definitely has high 
expectations for the year,” junior 
captain Allie Zazzalisaid. “Com- 
ing off our best season ever, we 
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still have some things to work on 


but I am very optimistic that this 
is the team that has the ability to 
do great things and make it even 
further than last year.” 

The women’s soccer team 
hoped to begin accomplishing 
these goals during preseason, 
which differed from the year be- 
fore. 

“This year, the team made 
some pretty big formation chang- 
es so it was really im- 
portant that we learned 
how to work with each 
other in this new for- 
mation through sim- 
ply a lot of inter-squad 
scrimmaging,” senior 
forward Claire Pelura 
said. “Having such a 
high quality of com- 
petition in the first few weeks 
made this even more important 
because we could not afford to 
work out these changes in the 
first few games. We needed to be 
solid and confident from game 
one.” 

The team followed suit over 
the weekend as they won the 
JHU Invitational. Sixth-ranked 
Hopkins defeated eighth-ranked 
Washington University by a 
score of 1-0 in the first match-up 
on Saturday, September 5. It was 
the Blue Jays’ 
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Defender Pam Kopfensteiner helped lead the w. soccer team to two shutouts. 


Football drops opener to Delaware Valley 23-7 


By MIKE PORAMBO 
Staff Writer 


In a contest where the score 
did not reflect just how close 
the game really was, the Johns 
Hopkins football team left 
Doylestown, Pennsylvania, with 
their first loss of the season, fall- 
ing to a highly-ranked Delaware 
Valley College Aggies squad by a 
score of 23-7. 

Senior Andrew Kase, a First 
Team All-Centennial and All- 
ECAC running back, as well 
as the school’s all-time leading 
rusher, was the only Blue Jay to 
reach the endzone, on a seven- 
yard screen pass from sopho- 
more quarterback Hewitt Tomlin 
in the 2nd quarter. Kase finished 
with 63 yards on 19 carries, sur- 
passing the 3,000 yard rushing 
mark for his career. 

Late in the first quarter, with 
noscoreon 
the board, 
the Aggies 
found the 
endzone 
to take a 
7-0 lead on a 25-yard pass from 
Mike Isgro to Butch Whiteside, 
the finishing touch on a nine- 
play, 72-yard drive. 

Hopkins responded only sev- 
en minutes later. After a solid 
punt return by junior Tucker 
Michaels, the Blue Jays found 
themselves starting at midfield. 
From the 50-yard-line, Tomlin 
found junior Dan Crowley for 
a huge 46-yard gain, setting up 
Hopkins with first-and-goal from 
Delaware Valley's four-yard line. 
Three plays later, the Jays scored 
their first touchdown of the sea- 
son on a perfectly-run screen 
pass from Tomlin to Kase. 

Both teams had other oppor- 
tunities to score before halftime. 


Hopkins 7 
Delaware Val. 23 


An interception in the endzone 
by junior Mike Mahon ended a 
Delaware Valley drive. In the fi- 
nal minutes of the half, the Jays 


chaels mishandled the punt, 
and Delaware Valley recovered 
at Hopkins’s 42-yard-line. Two 
plays later Isgro found Chad Pe- 
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The Jays put up a valiant effort, but ultimately fell to the Delaware Valley Aggies. 


made it down to their opponent's 
31-yard line with an aggressive 
running attack, with Kase and 
sophomore Lyndon O’Connor 
splitting carries, but junior Alex 
Lachman’s 48-yard field goal at- 
tempt came up just short with 
only seconds left on the clock. 
The Jays’ defense came out 
of the intermission ready to go, 
forcing a three-and-out and the 
ensuing punt. However, Mi- 
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terman on a 38 yard strike for his 
second passing touchdown of the 
day. After a failed two-point at- 
tempt, Delaware Valley led 13-7, a 
lead they would hold onto for the 
rest of the game. 

The Jays had opportunities, 
but failed to capitalize on them. 
On Hopkins’s first drive of the 
second half, the team drove 36 
yards before they were forced to 
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